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is the right 


take-off for me!” 


"| TRAVEL A LOT ON BUSINESS,” 
says RANDALL ROBERTS, ‘but no 
matter where I am—in a restau- 
rant, hotel or diner—lI can al- 
ways get the breakfast that 
makes me feel rarin’ to go—a big 
bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
with fruit and milk. Man— 
there's a treat!” 





at 
“A NURSE'S LIFE IS A STRENUOUS 
ONE,” says BERNICE MERRICK, 
registered nurse, “that’s why I 
never go on morning duty with- 
out eating a good breakfast. The 
flavor of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
tempts me to eat—and I know 
enough about diet to understand 
why the Self-Starter Breakfast* 
helps keep me feeling brisk and 
efficient.” 

Copr. 1941 by Kellogg Company 








Says DOROTHY RING 
~ U.S. Civilian Flying Instructs 
at Sky Harbor, Northbrook, 1 


“TURNING STUDENT FLYERS INTO 


LICENSED PILOTS i that ca 


Many alert, wide-awake 


people who have to start 
every day on their toes say 
that this breakfast of crisp, 
delicious Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes with fruit and milk 
is tops! 


Busy, active people—thou- 


sands of people in all walks of 


life who have to be wide-awake 
and “on the ball” the first 
thing every morning—will tell 
you that the Self-Starter 
Breakfast* suits them to a T! 

Here’s a breakfast that 
tastes so good it wakes up your 
appetite—makes you eager to 
eat and the famous FLAVOR of 
Kellogg's toasted Corn Flakes, 
you know, has made them the 
largest-selling ready-to-eat ce- 


real in America! 


— 
llog CEREALS | 


© KELLOGG S CORN FLAKES © RICE KRISPIES © ALLBRAN © WHEAT ERISPIES * PEP 


* ELLLOGG S 40% BRAN FLARES © chum * KELLOG MREDOED Writs 





TRY THEM TOO, 
FOR LUNCH... 
SUPPER...BEDTIME 











But all the time you're en- 
joying the appetizing goodness 
of this delicious breakfast— 
remember this: You're taking 
aboard good, sound nourish- 
ment, too—food-energy, vita- 
mins, minerals, proteins that 
will help you feel your best! 
Eat the Self-Starter Breakfast!* 


SM Sane | 


BREAKFAST / 
/ 


/ 


A big bowl ful of Kellogg’s Corn Fiakes 
withsomefruitandlotsof milkand sugar. Fi 


FOOD ENERGY! | 


jJ& \ vitamins 
of at — 


.... Plus the famous FLAVOR of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes that 
tastes so good it sharpens your 
appetite, makes you want to eat. 








p 
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What Will Plymouth’s Easier 
Jar-proof Steering Mean to You? 


TAKE THE WHEEL 
-AND YOU'LL SEE! 


Get the thrills of this 
Plymouth’s marvelous new 
Handling Ease...its great 
new Power...and wonderfully 
smooth new Ride! 




















VASIER DRIVING, braking, park- 
“he - 
4 ing...more power and less shift- 





OS 





ing... better engineering—these are 


» ° . TRY IT ON CURVES and in traffic! You’ll YOU CAN RELAX in Plymouth’s Fashion- 
important reasons for the big swing find Plymouth’s steering delightfully Tone Interior! A 117” wheelbase, longest 
to the beautiful new Plymouth! easy, steady, restful...and you'll feel safer of ‘‘All 3’’ low-priced cars, gives you 

with Plymouth’s Safety Rim Wheels! great roominess and riding ease. 


This big new Plymouth is a 


“powerhouse” on the road — with 
the greatest power per pound of 

















weight of **All 3” low-priced cars. CHRYSLER f > an ' | 
See the 1941 Quality Chart. It ta & [| ve ( ie. 
clearly shows that Plymouth is the Cn ——.. seamen: | 
one low-priced car most like high- rete ca. 48 
priced cars! Ride it, and you'll buy ; ——~. ee 
it! Prices subject to change without a “ee 
notice. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
(CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


f 
HEAR MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURSDAY NIGHTS . yy 
— 
RF SEE PLYMOUTH'S NEW COMMERCIAL CARS! 


1x 4206 
ee 


THIS IS YOUR PLYMOUTH ——————— 
DEALER INVITING YOU / _—_—zz 
TO COME IN 
AND TRY THE 
GREATEST 
PLYMOUTH 


> EVER BUILT 
PN 
































Lowi -Feiced of PUB" on Many Models! 


RIDE ww PLY MOUTH 
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The greatest 
starofthe 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





The lion roars “See ‘Men of Boys Town’!”’ 

* * * a 
It will be money properly spent. 

* * * * 
It will blend the golden laughter and | 
tears, as in William Watson’s poem. 

* * * * 
In September, 1938, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer—conversationally called M-G-M 
—decided that the world should know 
more about Father Flanagan and his 
famous home for homeless boys of all 
faiths. Result—‘‘Boys Town”. 

* * * * 





It was one of the five most successful 
pictures ever produced. There were 
letters from the public. There was a 
demand for more. 








And so with time and care a new great 
hit was created—a worthy sequel—a 
successful successor. 

* * * * 
Spencer Tracy and Mickey Rooney are 
together again. 

* * * * 
Spencer Tracy and Mickey Rooney are 
Father Flanagan and Whitey Marsh 


in! 
again! + + > 

Spencer Tracy and Micky Rooney are 

wonderful again in‘‘Menof Boys Town”! 
* * * * 


The original screen play by James K. 
McGuinness was directed by Norman 
Taurog, produced by John Considine. 


x * k * 


Time is the master critic and Time has 
awarded every medal and trophy to 
M-G-M, the master of entertainment. 


* * * * 
Sorry. We were told not to Llow our 


own horn, 
ba fia <) 


— 








Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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we believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play fy is magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by RB, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarante? 
a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
When ordering always say, “I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife."" This will insure 
prompt attention to your order 
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BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 


The millions of free peoples across the sea have life itself 
at stake. Their cry is for vegetables, fruits, milk, eggs, meat. 

The American farmer is going to help. But will we learn 
the lesson this crisis writes so plainly? 


- to face with the facts of life, 
America finds that its big surpluses 
of grains and other specialized crops 
aren’t so important to hungry people. 

They need vitamins, minerals—the 
fundamental food values. 

They want America to be their 
family farm, their kitchen-garden, so 
to speak. 

Yet untold thousands of American 
farmers are so smitten with the idea 
of specialization that they themselves 
have to go to market to set their own 
family table. 

It is tragic that it takes a world 
catastrophe to clinch an obvious fact: 

The man with the true family farm 
is the wisest of us all. 

He raises on his own farm every 





possible foodstuff his family needs 
for health and vigor. 

He lives well every year. 

He does not stake his very exist- 
ence on one crop. He is not at the 
mercy of national and international 
conditions. He is always flexible in 
his choice of crops, as the specialist 
can never be. His market crops are 
his surplus, as they should be, and 
not his entire livelihood. 

If he mechanizes with truly mod- 
ern equipment, he releases for flexi- 
ble cropping the several acres needed 
to feed his work animals. He may 
well plan to use these extra acres to 
raise products for industry. 

With the kind of modern equip- 
ment we have in mind there is no 


drudgery. His family likes to pitch 
in with him. He multiplies by two or 
four his ability to get things done on 
time. Boys and girls can handle many 
of its operations as well and as easily 
as grown men—an important consid- 
eration when the defense program is 
calling for more man-power. 

That kind of mechanization is now 
available. 

It is the Ford Tractor with Fergu- 
son System. It does not require a great 
investment. Liberal finance terms are 
available. It operates at an unheard 
of low cost. It does all the kinds of 
work you can think of, faster and 
better than you can possibly imagine. 

This is the farming machine that 
is bringing back the family farm, 
millioris of them, run by wise men 
like you. 

Wise men like you, who are going 
to ask the Ford Tractor dealer to 
demonstrate this modern equipment 
before another day rolls by. 





© Ford Motor Company 


The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is sold 
nationally by the Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing 
Corporation, Dearborn, Michigan, and distributed 
through dealers in every part of the country. 
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OLKS ARE SURPRISED WHEy) 


[TELL THEM, MY AGEs /— 


















NOW RICHER iy, 


VITAMIN B, - 


THE ENERGY VITA ati y, 





GRAND FOR 
MUFFINS TOO! ee 
HOME-TESTED RECIPE [amma 
ON EVERY PACKAGE #5 cx 













in Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? 


YOUR DAILY BULK— teeth and bones... iron for the blood 
"Eaten every day as a_ ...and Vitamin G! 
cereal or in muffins, 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide you 3, VITAMIN Bi GENEROUSLY ADDED. 
You need Vitamin Bi every day. 


with bran, a natural regulator, to help Yy “ 
protect against sluggishness due to et most modern diets do not contain 
enough of it. A one-ounce serving of 


lack of bulk i 
aoe aS Wee oe pour Cany Stet Post’s Bran Flakes with milk gives 


2 VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS. you, on the average, up to '4 of your 
* Post’s Bran Flakes, made with minimum daily need, a third extra 

choice parts of sun-ripened wheat, benefit at no extra cost. Write Post’s 

supply you with phosphorus for the Bran Flakes on your shopping list! 


RADIO HIT! “Portia Faces Life,’’ Monday thru Friday. NBC Red Network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 


J LiFe 1g SWELL -) WHEN YOU Keep weut J: 


A Post Cereal made by General Foods 

















ALL OF US 


HAT DUCKLING on the cover is 
ND eins to get his bug. If not the one 
he is reaching for, he will be right 
after another. While chasing any specific 
bug no duck ever worries about the last 


one he didn’t catch. That’s something I 
admire about ducks. 


xkwke 





INDUSTRY is like farming one way. 
You start at the beginning. We have to 
plow before we plant, and plant before 
we reap. Industry has to dig its coal 
and make its steel before guns, tanks or 
farm implements can be made. Most 
of us paid little attention to the April 
coal strike, since winter and thoughts of 
the coal cellar are months ahead. 


* 


Editor John H. VanDeventer of J/ron 
Age says the coal strike slowed steel pro- 
duction for four weeks by 5%, for an 
irreplaceable loss of 330,000 tons of steel. 
That is more steel, he says, than the auto- 
mobile industry will save by cutting car 
output 20% the rest of the year; enough 
steel to make 8,000 medium tanks. The 
net of the strike, he says, was in effect to 
present Hitler with 8,000 tanks. 


* 


Mr. VanDeventer might have figured 
it out in terms of the tractors and farm 
machines the implement industry is try- 
ing hard to supply. The steel shortage 
is delaying deliveries. Those who issue 
priorities for defense purposes are not, 
many farmers believe, giving enough 
thought to the essential part farm equip- 
ment plays in defense. If your dealer 
can’t deliver the machines you order, the 
cause may not be strikes; it may be that 
priority orders turned the steel to another 
purpose. Agriculture may well remind 
Washington that farm machinery, as well 
as shooting machinery, has its place in 
defense. 

x kkk 


HOW WOULD it suit you not to be a 
mere citizen of the United States, but to 
become a citizen of a vast Federal Union? 
One that would embrace Australia, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland 
and the United Kingdom, plus whatever 
other nations choose to join? The origi- 
nal plan was to include France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and the Scandi- 
navian countries, but they have since been 
included elsewhere. 


* 


An organized movement to promote this 
idea, called Union Now, has active and 
powerful support. A newspaperman, Clar- 
ence K. Streit, once a Rhodes scholar in 
England, who has written a couple of 
books about it, is the front of the promo- 
tion. So many lady columnists (but not 
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m™ CHEVROLET 


1 First in performance --- first in economy --- 
among all biggest-selling low-priced cars 














It out-sprints, out-climbs, out-rides the others— 
and it saves you money on gas, oil and upkeep 










It will pay you to buy your new car now, and it will 
it pay you doubly to buy the most popular car of them all, 
1 Chevrolet for ’41! 
d Because Chevrolet brings you A-1 advantages in 
lI quality, and it brings you A-1 advantages in economy. 
P It sells in the lowest-price field . . . saves you money 
on gas, oil and upkeep ... and it alone has a style- BODY BY FishER 
setting Body by Fisher of the same type and size WITH UMISTEEL Tupper rap YES NO NO 
: featured on high-priced cars! 


. It sells in the lowest-price field . . . saves you money UNITED KN YES NO NO 
on gas, oil and upkeep . . . and it alone has a powerful,  BOXGIRDER FRAME YE 
7 NO NO 


\- dependable engine of the same world-champion Valve- 
ORIGINAL FISHER NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION 










d in-Head type featured on high-priced cars! 
. It sells in the lowest-price field . . . saves you money 
. on gas, oil and upkeep... and it alone out-accelerates, 
” out-climbs and out-rides all other cars in the biggest- 
selling low-price group! 

Better see your nearest Chevrolet dealer—today! 













CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


mee <ay FIRST BECAUSE IT’S FINEST!” 
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How can I cuf 
my farm hauling © 
costs? 








That’s easy, Mister! Do 
as thousands of other 
farmers do... buy your 

next truck the 1-2-3 way! 


Je LOOK AT LOW-PRICED eo LOOK AT LOW-PRICED 3. THEN LOOK AT LOW-PRICED 
TRUCK “A” TRUCK "B" DODGE Av-Bac TRUCKS 


be 


ea” Saageee®®) "s2eeen8 


























When the truck fits the job . . . with the right size 
engine for power .. . the right size frame, clutch, 
transmission, rear axle and brakes ... all quality- 
built for long life .. . that’s a truck for your farm! . 
And that’s the kind of truck you get when you buy én 
a Dodge Job-Rated truck. Dodge trucks can do a 
great job for you... with good gas mileage, low oil 
consumption and low maintenance expense. ol 
See your Dodge dealer—today—for a “Good Deal” 
on the low-priced, high-quality Dodge Job-Rated 
truck that fits your farm job! - 
DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN j 


PRICED WITH 
THE LOWEST 


Ya-TON PICK-UP 


630 


3/4-TON STAKE 


‘Fao 


112 standard chassis and 
body i 

























* Delivered at Detroit, Mich., 
Federal taxes included— 
transportation, state and local 
taxes (if any) extra. 


PRICES SUBJECT 

fe TO_CHANGE var 
WITHOUT NOTICE am v a 
% , 


4 10 : School Board Members 


> MEMO 2 













ble > 
fe, schedules are dependat ©. qs eee 
pon ee aan School a a, jv meas === 
! k your Dodge Gealer, a nen 
Job-Rated chassis! As - dees waeket : 


factory 
or write the fac lity features and money- 


f Dodge School Buses! 







explaining the qua 
saving advantages © 







DEPEND ON DODGE 6-2.@¢ TRUCKS 





Jee -Ralea MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR /JO8 





my favorite, Dorothy Dix) and other good 
souls have been talking the thing up that 
I thought it well to read the books. The 
scheme is being pushed in colleges and 
groups all over the country. You will be 
hearing more about it. 


* 


The Union Now idea is that each na- 
tion, voting according to population, 
would participate in the great Federal 
Union. It is not to be a league, but a 
union in which the powers of each nation 
would be subordinated. Kings and presi- 
dents would become lesser officials under 
the Great Governors of the worldwide 
democracy. The United States would be- 
come something like a township, or may- 
be a state, only on a larger scale. We 
would give up having our own army and 
navy, and our right to regulate outside 
trade. All the commonwealths in the 
Union would use the same money, same 
postal system, same defense force, with 
equal rights for their citizens and free 
trade within the Union. 


* 


In effect it is a proposal to return this 
nation to colonial status. The responsi- 
bilities of government would be removed 
still further away from the people. Those 
who opposed ratification of the Constitu- 
tion fought because of fears that powers 
of the people were being centered in 
federal government. The centralizing 
tendency has continued ever since and. 
like the federal debt, has leaped since 
1933. With Union Now power would de- 
part still further from the people. 


* 


Even the Stars and Stripes would be 
subordinated. I have seen an actual flag. 
a corrupted modification of our revered 
emblem, which purported to be the pro- 
posed banner of the new world-wide 
state. The thought makes one shudder. 


* 


The entire Union Now plan is unbe- 
lievably childish and naive, except per- 
haps to those who seek a more extensive 
field for political intrigue. Long years 
ago the United States struggled success- 
fully to obtain political independence. 
One of these days the struggle for our 
economic independence will be renewed 
and won. Unless it is thrown away, we 
still have a chance here in North America 
to elevate the individual man to new 
heights of strength, freedom and security. 

xkwkk 


NATURE is wonderful, all right, but 
some of her arrangements are not satis- 
factory. One of her mistakes is to have 
the period of the year when weeds need 
the most attention coincide with the 
pleasantest period for going fishing. 
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"[dllage Melee" plovel 
The right hitch insures 


fuel economy 


“ M power and fuel can be wasted 
. by improper hitching than by a 
badly adjusted carburetor, according 
to tractor experts. The effects of hitch- 
ing on the performance of tractor and 
implement have been measured by a 
unique “tillage meter” developed by 
agricultural engineers at Penn State 
College. Several hundred field tests 
have given new facts about hitching. 
New hitching recommendations based 
on these studies have been developed. * 


The right lubricants 
reduce repair bills 


Lubrication affects not only engine per- 
formance but your pocketbook as well. 
Avoid trouble and costly hold-ups. Get 
the most out of your tractor by using 
Texaco’s finest motor oil—Insulated 
Havoline. It stands up at engine tem- 
merge which cause ordinary oils to 
reak down and form harmful carbon 
and sludge. It is distilled. This means 
a cleaner, sweeter running engine— 
maximum power from the fuel used. 
And for the chassis, use Marfak, a lu- 
bricant which sticks to its job—it won't 
jar out—rain won’t wash it out. It out- 
lasts ordinary grease. Call or write your 
local Texaco man. His friendly inten 
on lubrication will save you money. 





“SEN Lous 
—s - ‘ 

ee par dere | : 

4 a 


c date PS 2 nm 








y wy ~ The tillage meter used at Pennsylvania State Col- tm, TUNEIN FRED ALLEN— Texaco Deal- 
e ia : lege for studying plows and other tillage tools, ~ Vv ers invite you to enjoy Fred Allen 
. ea It does for the plow exactly what a wind tunnel YW, in the full-hour program of the 
~ ES test does for an airplane, The side and vertical Vo AS TEXACO STAR THEATRE... with 
soil oo against the plow are recorded, as ee tow A oe pa otpccong weed Lay 

“This is my first year to use well as the draft or force needed to move it : estra and a great Cast. Every W ed. 
coisa sie’ Senne forward. f f Night, Columbia Network. 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 
per cent and it is my pleasure, re on Cae 7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.S.T., 


after twenty years of power 
farming, to recommend Insulated 
Havoline Motor Oil as the best 
product ever made for farm 
equipment,’’ says T. C. Finley 
of Ponder, Texas. 








*This book FREE 


We have an interesting little 








Q ine is 7 ty- > : 7 Farm Book for you, called 
fi a — Prey tw Re HAYOLINE Harvest Gold. It includes 
wt 4S soaggivpatl i ri ; ’ MOTOR OM = the new hitching recom- 


s mendations based on field 

TEXACO © tests, also many other valu- 

MAR FAK 4 able service hints. It’s FREE. 

H rT: Write for your copy today. 

AVOLI = Dept. FJ-3, The Texas Com- 

Yaa (a ~s sii any, 135 E. 42nd Street, 
a : ew York City. 

This offer applies in U.S. A. only 


gallon porpails, and in five- 
and one-quart cans. Marfak is 
available in 5- and 25-pound 
pails. 
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TOPICS 


UST having the longest day in the 

year isn’t enough for June. It ought 

to be the longest month in the year, 
too, to give farmers a chance to get all 
their work done. 

Jobs just about climb over each other 
asking for attention. Weather and soil 
conditions are not always obliging. Alfalfa 
wants to be cut when corn needs to be 
cultivated. Now and then cutworms de- 
mand that the planter go over the corn- 
field a second time. 

Calling it “agriculture” 
farming any more of a picnic when a rainy 
June lets foxtail get the best of the corn; 
or when weather at 
its worst decides to 
make a succotash of 
corn and soybean 
planting, corn culti- 
vation and haying, 
and serve them all 
together in a single 
dish. 


doesn’t make 


Squash borers hate 
Nicotine sulphate. 


GaAs 
squashes are well up, 
spray plants with nic- 
otine sulphate (one 
part to 100 parts of 
water) to kill the eggs 

of squash vine borers. 
Spray thoroughly four 

or five times, a week 
apart. Get the spray 

on the lower sides of 
the leaves. To kill the | 
young borers when 
they eat their way into 
the stems, spray with 
lead arsenate every 
week or so. If use of these two spray ma- 
terials doesn’t stop all the borers, then 
slit the stem with a sharp knife, kill the 
borer, and cover the main stem with soil 
(as soon as it begins to run along the 
ground) so new roots will form at the 
nodes. 


soon as 


Tell your roosters “Goodbye,” 
Before the first of July. 


@ Draw a red circle around June 21 on 
your calendar, and call it Rooster Day. 
Don’t let the day go by without rounding 
up all roosters and selling them, or pen- 
ning them up for sale. By that time, the 
breeding season is over, and there is no 
need for roosters to squire the farm flock. 

It would be a $20,000,000 farm holiday 
if all flock-owners would do that. That’s 
the annual loss in fertile eggs. Two out 
of five fertile eggs sent to market during 
summer months become unfit for food. 
Flock-owners bear the loss, because the 
buyers of “nest-run” eggs set their price 
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low enough to cover the loss. 

Puts a pretty high price on Chanticleer’s 
head, doesn’t it? And that’s not counting 
25 or 30 pounds of feed he eats during 
the summer. Any farmer who has trouble 
getting awake in the morning would find 
it cheaper in the long run to buy an alarm 
clock than to keep a bunch of roosters to 
crow him out. 

@ How-to-Do-It-Department: For killing 
bindweed, use a duckfoot cultivator. Start 
using it about two weeks after the first 
plants appear and keep on duckfooting 
(four inches deep) at two-week intervals 
during summer months until top growth 





ao ene 





Before the days of gas engine and electric motor, Fido had a chance to earn his meat and mush by 
operating a dog power to run churns. How many remember this old “‘Davis Swing”? churn and dog 
power, touted as an easy way to make butter come? Various other churns of that time were adver- 


tised as “‘suited for dog powers.” 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Worm pigs. 

Buy fly spray. 

Mow pastures. 

Ensile weedy hay crops. 

Set out sweet potato slips. 

Keep stored wool clean and dry. 

Spread poison bait for cutworms. 

Rub water sprouts from apple trees. 

Install poultry house burglar alarm. 

Build a fireplace for picnic suppers. 

Quick-freeze strawberries for Christmas. 

Sprinkle superphosphate on manure 
piles. 

Put codling moth bait traps and bands 
on apple trees. 

Put the mower, binder and combine into 
shape for harvest. 

Get Mabel a pair of soft pliable leather 
gloves for gardening. 

Use iodine in rations to prevent goiter or 
big neck in young animals. 

Inoculate soybean seed—do it every year 
even though soybeans have been 
grown on the land before. 
eep immersion-type milk coolers con- 
nected. Pulling the switch between 
cooling periods doesn’t save electricity. 

Buy a battery for the flivver so Junior 
won’t borrow the tractor battery to go 
to the movies and forget to put it back. 
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is killed by low temperatures in fall. 
@ Just-A-Minute Department: Don’t set 
your new galvanized stock watering tank 
on a bed of cinders, unless you want to 
injure the zinc coating. Instead, set it 
level on clean sand, or on a platform. 


While all Europe fights and bleeds, 
Let’s turn our guns on bugs and weeds. 


@. A new Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 1856) : 
“The Japanese Beetle and Its Control.” 
Get your free copy by writing your Con- 
gressman or Senator in Washington. 

@ Take an old-timer along when you 
gather wild mush- 
rooms. What you 
think is a meadow 
mushroom might be 
the deadly amanita. 
It is too early for the 
common meadow 
mushroom to appear 
in late May or June. 
The morel is the 
easiest to recognize 
and be sure of. It 
looks like a yellowish, 
gray sponge, can 
hardly be mistaken 
for any other variety. 


Melon bugs bite? 
Use cryolite. 


@ Hogs need shade 
and water in summer: 
unlike horses, they 
sweat but little. 

@ Tomatoes do not 
need stakes in farm 
gardens—just in 
small city gardens. 
@ Use one-inch 
blocks between hive corners and bottom 
boards to provide ventilation for bees in 
hot weather. 

@ Crested wheat grass makes best hay 
if cut just before flowering. 

@ Turkeys seldom develop pendulous 
crops if plenty of water is available. 

@ Inoculate soybeans annually? Yes, in 
order to be sure—because it’s hard to tell 
until after a crop is grown whether there 
are plenty of nodule-forming nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria in the soil. 

@ Vegetables that can be planted up to 
July: bush snap beans, celery, beets, 
carrots, turnips. 

@ Kill gladiolus thrips by dipping bulbs 
just before planting in corrosive subli- 
mate (1 to 1,000), or a good commercial 
dip from seedsman or drug store. 

@ Too many folks using combines get in 
a hurry to harvest. Wait till the grain is 
ready for cutting with a binder, then wait 
another week. Go fishing, if there’s noth- 
ing else to do. 


M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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Cake Title TO SMOKES OF 


SPECIAL MILDNESS, 
COOLNESS, DELIGHTFUL TASTE 
—AND GET ECONOMY, TOO! 

















CAbhereas ; “Prince Albert gives me MEL- Be St Known : “Prince Albert in my 


LOW, TASTY, COOL-BURNING PIPE-SMOKES that draw *“MAKIN’S’ SMOKES SHAPES UP FAST, EASY, STRAIGHT, 


SMOOTH for mild, tasty smokes.” 


| hare L Dro Gf Veen 




















NO, SIR, IN 15 
YEARS, NO BUNCHING, 
SIFTING, OR SPILLING 
OUT THE PAPERS 3 
WITH PRINCE ALBERT. § 
THAT'S REAL ROLLIN’ 6 
JOY AND REAL 






SMOOTH, EASY=- 
ON-THE-TONGUE, 
NO-BITE SMOKING 

/ FOR 19 YEARS 












IS MY RECORD ON 
PRINCE ALBERT. 


AND EACH 
snanias aaneaid ECONOMY, WITH HOURS 
ON END OF REAL 


THAN THE LAST. : 
4 N § 
P.A‘S REAL VALUE, A. SMOKING THRILLS 


ALL RIGHT! 





















a 


& 


f 


50 pipefuls of fragrant 7 fine roll-your-own 
tobacco in every cigarettes in every 


handy tin of Prince Albert handy tin of Prince Albert 












In recent laboratory 
“smoking bow!” tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


SO i 
DEGREES | 


selling brands tested— ‘ONG BURNING p fs 
- ~) 
c GARETTrE ror : 


nena THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE ~~ 2- 






R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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All You Need is a Ruler to 
Show Which Tire Gives You 
Greater Traction Bar Length, 
Therefore Greater Traction! 


xe * 






IRESTONE Ground Grip Tires have up to 25% more 
traction bar length than any other tractor tires made. 
Some sizes have as much as 215 extra inches of traction bar 
length per tractor. Think how much extra traction you get 
without any extra cost! 

There are uo traction leaks in the Firestone Ground Grip 
Tread, because the traction bars are continuous and unbroken. 
That means continuous traction and far less slippage. 

The patented Triple-Braced Traction Bars have 16% 
greater resistance to bending than unbraced traction bars. 
Every traction bar in the Firestone Ground Grip Tread is 
heavily buttressed at the base and is braced by three supporting 
bars which join it at right angles. 











Firestone Ground Grip Tires give you superior traction 
TA, | in all soil conditions. All mud, dirt and trash is automatically 
* MR. EXTRA TRACTION forced out of the open, unobstructed spaces between the bars 
ts hi f oh as they leave the ground. There are no small spaces between 
a a or ae unjoined bars to clog up quickly with mud and trash. 
- 4, extra traction bar length Avoid traction leaks, slippage and mud traps. When you 
on every FIRESTONE buy a new oo insist upon Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
with triple-braced traction bars— get up to 25% greater 
GROUND GRIP TIRE pM le length and much Eo cae — or see your 


nearby Firestone dealer or store and find how little it costs to 
replace steel-lugged wheels with Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
Copr. 1941, The F. T. & R. Co. 


A complimentary package of Burpee’snew § 
Idabelle Firestone Marigold seeds is yours for (ae 
the asking at your Firestone dealer or store = 


Sand 
: ‘ é MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Without obligation on my part, please send me: 
’ ! } é ) g O A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 











O Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment 
Plan. 
O Full details on changing over my farm wagon or 
spreader. 
O Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
4y” ‘7? i? fi 67”. 7 Bd é LP Bd > with my own tractor on my own farm. 
Make and model of tractor.... is laitecalsgcataiace aie 
4 714 ? » » ? Please demonstrate on ..... . (date) 
EET TT ere rere AEE ME EN Te 
R. F. D. or Street Numbe:-. 








Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, N. B. C. Red Network 
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THe Joun Butt MAarRKetT PUZZLE 


WO HUNDRED farm leaders meet- 
ing in Chicago on May 2-3 de- 


manded, in effect :— 

1. End of strikes and lockouts in de- 
fense industries. 

2. Equal representation for agriculture 
on all Federal defense agencies. 

3. A housecleaning in USDA of “all 
individuals whose activities are discovered 
to be antagonistic to farm interests.” 

1. A Federal policy of stabilization to 
restore economic equal- 


the two-day session came a call for 
national conferences between Grange. 
Farm Bureau and the National Council 
of Farm Co-operatives in the hope that 
political mobilization of the nation’s 
6,000,000 farm families will result. Call- 
ing were such influential figures as Earl 
Smith of Illinois Agricultural Association, 
Charles Holman of National Co-operative 
Milk Producers Federation, Fred H. Sex- 
auer of Dairyman’s League, John Brandt 


tion that the United States must play 
huckster to a starving Europe when war 
ends. 

The Department of Agriculture needed 
a strong alibi in switching from Wallace’s 
theories of production control. It used 
the mildly socialistic scheme of “A Square 
Meal for Everyman,” an amplification of 
the food stamp plan, to be run by Milo 
Perkins, head of the new Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration. Under the plan 
Washington’s 101,000 
county agents and AAA 








ity between  agricul- 
ture, industry and la- 


bor. (“In 23 years the 


New Farm Program 


committee members 
will make a drive (see 


‘r capita income of te box) for i ses i 
- WP acl hee USDA seeks these production increases: eggs, 6%; poultry, 15%; tomatoes, 50%; | ‘ te or — es : 
risen 20% E while chat peas, sweet corn and snap beans, “substantial”; milk, 6 to 8%; hogs, fed | we j Ys ome ry: a 

se é Os ? é | jo 

‘eae out to 250-290 Ibs. plus all possible breeding of sows this fall; cattle, immediate | = = “ape ‘ ‘eee’ 
of farm people has tion. SMA will make 


y+. marketings. 
dropped 40%.”) 
5. A cost-plus guar- 
antee for agriculture 
during the period of 
: ‘ tomatoes. 
emergency production. 





6. Amendment of the 

1 
Draft Act to protect 
farm labor, and a gag | 
on Federal publicity | 
allegedly designed to 
convince | 
that farmers di- 
vinely happy about the 


consumers 
are 





income families. 
2. Reduction of the “Ever-Normal-Granary” to some semblance of normalcy. 


3. Extension of USDA control to food production and marketing. 


Surplus Marketing Administration guarantees sufficient purchases through June 30, 
1943 to hold farm prices for top grades to a minimum of:— $9 on hogs, 3lc for butter, 
15c for chickens, 22c for eggs, $2.75 to $3 per ton over 1940 field prices for canning 


Announced outlets for government purchases will be:— 
Food to Britain. 


2. School lunches. 


3. Food stamps for low income groups. 
4. Red Cross relief. 5. A government pool to forestall profiteering in retail markets. 
Government ambitions, announced and insinuated:— 
1. A post-war program embodying government subsidy of nutritious foods to low- 


| sufficient purchases (in- . 
cluding the secret buys 
for Britain) to guaran- 
tee base prices of key 
commodities during the 
next 26 months. 

USDA hasn’t hauled 
down the Ever-Normal- 
Granary flag. It merely 
put the new “Square 
Meal” one above it. 
What it means and how 
long it will stay there 
are problems that have 








Ww hole business. 


War ... Meddling . . . Organization. 
The cycle has run with clocklike precision 
through the history of American agricul- 


ture. The Homestead Act, Land-Grant 
Colleges and National Grange sprang 


from the Civil War. Farm Bureau is a 
child of World War 1. 

The 200 leaders may have started the 
cycle again. 

Their demands were built frankly on 
their despair of farm parity, their dis- 
trust of government planning. Out of 


of Land-o-Lakes, W. G. Armstrong, mas- 
ter of the Michigan State Grange, Francis 
Johnson of Iowa Farm Bureau. The 200 
represented 28 states. 

Final fuse to their anger, and still a 
bad dream to Federal officials themselves, 
was the farm production program an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture during April. 

Patly and baldly, the program is the 
result of appeals from Great Britain for 
Yankee food, plus administration convic- 


given agriculture the 
jitters for the past five weeks. Plans 


changed so rapidly during mid-April that 
the agricultural agent for one large rail- 
road completed a confidential report on 
farm prospects one day, was forced to 
scrap all of it the next day, because of 
changes announced by Washington. 
Farmers in McLean County, Illinois, 
richest farm area in the nation, voiced 
the thoughts surging across the rest of 
rural America. “We can easily increase 


corn acreage 10%, boost cattle market- 
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ings 10 to 136% during the next six 
months, feed pigs out to heavier weights. 
step poultry and egg production up 30%, 
dairying 10% and canning crops 40°.” 
they told a Farm Journal reporter. “But 
first. we want some assurance of full 
parity prices rather than pegged prices. 
We want to know whether government 
policy is going to sidetrack the parity 
ideal and run off down the same track 
that wrecked us after the last’ war.” 
Yet, despite the warnings of county agents 
and their own fears, the itch was becom- 
ing too strong for some of them; they 
have decided to overplant corn. 

Sack in New York, officials of the big 
dairy companies stewed over the confiden- 
tial government request to earmark 250.- 
000,000 Ibs. of cheese and 45,000,000 cases 
of evaporated milk for British purchases 
during the next year. The cheese item 
represents one-third of our national pro- 
duction of the cheddar types desired. 
The order, plus increases in home con- 
sumption, has set one or two executives to 
wondering if cheese may not replace fresh 
milk as pricestick of the industry. They 
merely grimaced when asked if, and how, 
greater cheese and tinned milk produc- 
tion will affect base prices to producers. 








Washington, Tuesday, May 13 
OM THE day when the President 


proclaims a “national emergency” 
you may date the entry of this nation 
into World War II. 

Washington does not now expect any 
formal declaration of war, which would 
have to be made by Congress, although 
that might follow later, in order to legal- 
ize certain measures. Or Hitler, Musso- 
lini and the Japs might make a joint Axis 
declaration of war on us. This would 
come whenever they calculated that it 
would be more to their advantage to have 
us as open belligerents than as non-fight- 
ing allies of England. 

It should be remembered that since 
1939 we have operated under Mr. Roose- 
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“Farmers and livestock producers are 
anxious and willing to do their full part 
in feeding our own and other countries, 
but they do not know the extent of the 
present danger to our way of life,” P.O. 
Wilson of the National Livestock Market- 
ing Association told Farm Journal on 
May 7. “They are reluctant to build up 
what may be ruinous supplies on farms 
and ranches and in storage beyond 
present domestic needs, on the basis of 
what many consider unwarranted propa- 
ganda. 

“What are the actual needs insofar 
as food is concerned for our armed forces 
and civilian population, and what 
amounts of food has our government 
pledged to other countries? The farmer 
has not been sufficiently informed, and 
consequently cannot be expected to plan 
production to meet actual needs. Produc- 
tion cycles of both cattle and sheep are 
at the high point. Hog production is not 
at its peak. but can be greatly stepped up 
in both numbers and weight if needed. 
April 1 storage stocks of pork were 199,- 
000.000 Ibs. above the five-year average. 
Beef supplies in storage were 13.000.000 
lbs. above the five-year average. Even 
these huge supplies can be rapidly in- 


* 
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x GOINGS-ON 
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velt’s declaration of a “limited emer- 
gency.” Whenever he makes it “unlim- 
ited” we shall be at war. 


ALL Washington evidence indicates that 
Mr. Roosevelt is in something of a dilem- 
ma. His comparative silence lately is 
one strong indication of his indecision. 
Another is his postponement last night 
of tomorrow's scheduled speech, which 
was to be of world-wide importance. 

Still another piece of evidence is the 
amount of talking that cabinet members 
have been doing. for it must be remem- 
bered that the President knows perfectly 
what speeches are to be made, and what 
they will say. Even Secretary Wickard 
last week told North Carolina farmers: 
““Let’s do whatever is necessary to see that 
our food and munitions actually get to 
England—and let’s do it right away.” 

The President’s difficulty must be how 
to reconcile his promises to keep the 
country out of war with his other prom- 
ises to England of 100 per cent aid. 


WASHINGTON would like to know what 
the President himself will say two weeks 
hence, for the capital is worried, not only 
about what the President may do, but 
also about the nation’s production for 
defense. Perhaps, although Washington 
hardly expects it, Mr. Roosevelt may take 
a stronger hand in alleviating the strike 
situation. 

Those who have followed down the line 


creased if there is assurance that in- 
creased production will not result in ruin- 
ous prices. We have not forgotten the 
period following World War I. Give pro- 
ducers reasonable assurance of parity 
prices and they will respond with ade- 
quate supplies of meat for any emergency. 
Pegging prices for agricultural commodi- 
ties without similar treatment for all other 
commodities can only result in chaos.” 

This was the consensus of opinion 
across the land while the 200 got their 
heads together in Chicago, and while 
Surplus Marketing Administration began 
to buy, at pegged prices, the storage 
stocks of meat, lard and canned stuff 
bought up by the wholesalers during 
1940’s low market. 

At National Co-op headquarters in 
Washington, at Farm Bureau offices in 
Chicago, at Grange offices in Columbus, 
the leaders were still thinking things over 
on May 12. They have heard the year-old 
whispers that Washington’s 101,000 com- 
mitteemen may form their own farm or- 
ganization. 

War ... Meddling . . . Organization. 
They remember the old, old dream of one 
gigantic farm brotherhood. When the 
wheel spins, it will spin fast. 


RT es | 


IN WASHINGTON x 
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the effects of labor halts are concerned 
fully as much about strikes in the small, 
sub-contracting plants as those in the 
much publicized factories where thou- 
sands of men quit at once. A handful 
of men in a small plant making an essen- 
tial part of an airplane can halt all pro- 
duction of that type of plane just as 
effectively as 5,000 men in the plane as- 
sembly plant itself. 

Washington figures that production for 
defense must multiply tremendously to 
overtake Hitler’s production for destruc- 
tion. Strikes of the Administration’s pet 
unions hardly help toward that end. 


€ 

NOW that Selective Service is going into 
high gear, labor shortages are appearing 
in many sections and phases of the farm 
industry. Selective Service heads are co- 
operating with the Department of Agri- 
culture on a survey of farm employment 
conditions, hoping to cause as little dis- 
ruption as possible. 

As to deferments, Selective Service off- 
cials say that determents because of de- 
pendency (Class III) have been higher 
in the country than in cities. Deferments 
of young men on the farms should in most 
cases come under Class III rather than 
Class IIl-A (occupational deferments ), ac- 
cording to the opinion of these officials. 
The son of a farmer who would have to 
stop production because he could not 
afford to hire labor to replace that son 
has a valid right to ask deferment be- 
cause of dependency. 
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One sidelight on “dependency” is that 
of the married negro in the Deep South. 
who asks no deferment because his $21 
a month army pay makes it possible to 
support his family better than before. 
oe 
NO REQUEST from Service headquar- 
ters for blanket deferments for farm 
workers can be expected, but some recom- 
mendation may go to state headquarters 
hout highly specialized labor such as 
dairy herdsmen, ete., in predominantly 
urban areas where there are no farm rep- 
resentatives on the local boards. 

If for some urgent reason the Secretary 
of Agriculture should appeal to the Sec- 
retary of War and the Selective Service 
Director to go easy on the farm labor 
supply, it is possible that orders might 
eo out not to call up men in certain areas 
until harvest. Another if—if we 
should get into real war and have an 
army of 414 million, it would probably 
he necessary to give large numbers long 
enough furloughs to get in the crops at 


after 


harvest time. 
* 


FARM circles here expect the wheat 
quota to pass its referendum test with a 
comfortable margin. AA Administrator 
‘Spike” Evans recently told farm editors 
that “the wheat referendum must be suc- 
cessful if farmers are to save themselves 
from serious consequences.” The wheat 
market, he said, is one of the casualties 
of the war. 

Opponents point out that even a non- 
co-operator has to comply with the quo- 
tas, for if he overseeds his allotment he 
must pay a stiff penalty on any excess 
wheat he sells, can get only 60% of the 
full rate if he asks for a loan. 

The wheat-grower who does not vote 
actually votes “Yes,” say opponents. Two- 
thirds of the votes cast must be affirmative 
to put wheat quotas into effect. 





“Does not the gentle- 
man think it is a serious charge when the con- 
struction quartermaster of the United States 


ALBERT J. ENGEL * 


Army comes before your Military Affairs 
Committee and admits an expenditure of 
$5,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money has been 
needlessly made because of the selection of a 
site that is 44 per cent below lake level?" — 
Engel in the Congressional Record, April 17. 
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itself as seldom before in our history.” 
The editorial also said: 





Unity and Leadership 


fp Leven MONTHS ago a Farm Journal editorial said that ‘with the world aflame, 
we face the future with our people disorganized, and a nation divided against 


"We have the ingenuity, the patriotism, the research and manufacturing ability 
to make America impregnable; but we can do these things only with an organiza- 
tion sound at the top and trusted by every element of the people.” 

The title of the editorial was "Unity and Strength.” 


THE experiences of these eleven months prove beyond doubt that a united nation 
will not only muster the power to defend itself, but that when fully aroused its 
military and economic strength will enormously increase. 

Whenever the national leadership so far has made the facts clear to the people 
by word and act, there has been unity and strength in the response. Where words 
and acts have not been clear, as in the demand for defense production while strike 
delays are tolerated, there has been weakness. There is division now, because peo- 
ple have not been given a clear insight into steps proposed nor into their conse- 
quences. In these grave times nothing is more vital than that the people may have 
confidence in the intellectual honesty and sincerity of purpose of government itself. 

To enlist full strength and undivided unity, leadership must be broad enough to 
summon the ablest citizens to its aid; certain enough to make its purposes clear; 
and righteous enough in every purpose that no patriot can withhold his support. 

When the leadership unites itself, America's unity and strength will really appear. 




















NEEDLESS expenditure of government 
money makes Representative Albert J. 
Engel stand right up and fight. In Ap- 
propriations Committee or army camp, 
the bristle of the three-inch shock of iron- 
gray hair that distinguishes this Muske- 
gon, Michigan, congressman signifies a 
barrage of questions that make G-men 
and generals quail. 

At present this energetic Wolverine is 
engaged in exposing the shocking waste 
of money in constructing army training 
camps. Recently he drove himself over 
the whole eastern seaboard, sleeping in 
his car, eating sandwiches, entering 
camps with caravans of workers, asking 
questions, taking his own photographs; 
came back with proof of construction 
wastes that gives certain contractors and 
army officials many a sleepless night. 

Engel has made enemies, but even 
those admit he has praise as well as 
blame where it is deserved, asks more 
funds where they really are needed. 


PUBLIC hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture meant to lead to- 
ward major agricultural legislation have 
turned up little so far except the Andre- 
sen bill, which has not yet been consid- 
ered. [This issue, page 18]. So diverse 
have been the views presented that it 
now seems unlikely that anything will 
come out of the hearings soon. 

In the meantime, a 32-page typed bill 
has been floating around Capitol Hill in 
search of a sponsor. To be known as the 
“Agricultural Act of 1941,” this Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bill would supple- 
ment and amend the present Soil Con- 
servation Act. Section 2 reads: “It is the 
declared policy of the Congress in the 
enactment of this Act to stabilize agri- 
cultural prices; to agricultural 
producers to obtain, insofar as prac- 


assist 


ticable, parity prices for and parity in- 
come from their commodities; to en- 
courage additional conservation, better 
land use, and the adjustment of market- 
ings where needed; to foster an increased 
production of those foods which are most 
needed for better nutrition; to promote 
the welfare of small farmers, tenants, 
sharecroppers, and farm laborers; and, 
thereby, to contribute to the national de- 
fense and security.” 

Whether Congress will take kindly to 
these USDA ideas remains to be seen. 
One section of the bill authorizes Secre- 
tary Wickard to withhold cash or loans, 
or demand their refund, if he finds the 
grower’s agreement with his hired help 
is “not fair.” 

s 


GLEANINGS: Expectations are that the 
President will sign the Farm Bureau 85 
per cent Parity Bill passed today by the 
House. Under it loans on corn will be just 
short of 70 cents, on wheat above 96 cents, 
and on cotton 13'% cents. Prediction: 
city papers will start hollering high cost 
of living? despite the few food items af- 
fected. Announcement last night 
that reciprocal trade agreements will be 
made with Argentina and Uruguay 
rouses sharp interest; these are the prin- 
cipal meat-producing countries of South 
. . - Want directions for build- 
ing an air raid shelter? “Civilian De- 
fense, Protective Construction, Struc- 
tures Series, Bulletin No. 1,” put out by 
the Office for Emergency Management, 
tells you how. . . . That’s taking time by 
the forelock. ... The Congressional 
Record for May 6 carried the full text 
of “Production and Patriotism,” the 
speech which Wheeler McMillen of Farm 
Journal recently made before the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Conference. It 
was put in the Record by request of Sena- 
tor James J. Davis of Pennsylvania. 


America. 
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Reducing Exercises Ff, 


Suppose your county in 1887 had a debt 
item of $1300. By 1939, you learned that in 
52 years $5,800 interest had been paid. And 
the debt item had become $1800. 

That happened in Hinsdale county, Colo- 
rado. Were county officials poor business 
men? Did the voters elect poor business men 
instead of good ones? If so, how can such 
absurdities be prevented? 

Enormous defense expenditures now pile 
higher the debt each American will have to 
pay. The local leaks may easily be worse 
than the federal costs. One way to defend 
free government is to use it wisely. 

Citizens of Colorado counties are doing 
something about it.—The Editors. 


T’S been just about the best legisla- 

ture we’ve had in thirty years.” Be- 

neath the gold dome of the state 
house at Denver the little man with the 
mop of curly gray hair sank deeper in 
his chair. He hunched there for a mo- 
ment as though catching his breath, one 
finger toying with a pencil. 
In 97 days. the 100 members of Col- 
orado’s legislature had passed judgment 
on 2.256 bills—a rate of one every ten 
minutes. They appropriated $60.000.000. 
They whispered and nodded in the ro- 
tunda with lobbyists. They played most 
of the parlor tricks that legislators have 
played since Boss Tweed was a _ pink- 
cheeked wardheel. 

But. they also hewed to the business of 
government efficiency. Thirty days before 
adjournment they passed a reorganization 
bill that established a state Director of 
Revenue and for the first time in state 
history put legislative check-reins on tax 
funds averaging $53,000.000 a year. They 
shied away from a sheaf of new tax pro- 
posals, and looked seriously into the 
matter of annual audits, annual inven- 
tories and better management by the 
men who run Colorado’s 63 counties. 

Governor Ralph Carr flipped the pen- 
cil away and stood up and grinned. “Yes, 
sir.” he said, “it’s been a pretty good 
legislature and if anyone were to ask 
me. I bet I could tell’m why. There’s a 
reason out there in the counties.” 

{ hundred miles north in Larimer 
county Harry Lowe knocked his pipe 
empty, marched up to a kitchen door. 
“My taxes are $25 lower than last year,” 
the woman told him. “You can have all 
of it to help the job along.” Since De- 
cember 1,100 farmers and business men 
have said that sort of thing when Lowe’s 
flivver chugged up with a membership 
blank for the Larimer County Govern- 
mental Research Association. 

That was part of the reason for “the 
best legislature in thirty years.” 

Forty miles down the road in Long- 
mont, Dan Huyett, Charles Hover and 
the taxpayers’ association acted minutes 


faster than the Board of Education to 
block a $12,000 increase in school taxes. 

That was the reason at work. 

Albert Berg, jogging up the washes on 
the face of the Raton Pass, counting 
calves with a sidelong glance of his gray 
eves, grinned as he thought of the tax- 
payer activity that had held the cost of 
the new junior college in Trinidad to 
$65,000. It brought back thoughts of the 
other fight two years before when the 
Southern Colorado Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Farmers Union helped new commission- 
ers trim $154,000 from the hog-heavy 
budget of Las Animas county. They'd be 
trimming some more before long. 

It was the same reason working. 

Arthur Baker and Frank Arnold 
hunched over five-foot charts in a high 
ceilinged room of the Cooper Building 
in downtown Denver. Across the hall 
Winona Englund and two assistants 
slipped the latest issue of The Colorado 
Taxpayer into its folders. The sign on the 
door said “Colorado Governmental Re- 
search Association.” Since 1937, that 
door has opened to whisk a half million 
words out across the state. The words, 
in a thousand different ways, all said 
“Mind Your Own Business.” 

That was the beginning of the reason. 


The Scenic Limited from Salt Lake 
City snuffles into Grand Junction at 
sunup. The town lies like a warm waffle 
on irrigated desert bowled in by yellow 
and red cliffs of mesa. The night clerk 
of the LaCourt Hotel waved toward the 
dining room. “Mister McClelland’s eatin’ 
breakfast,” he said. 

C. J. McClelland is 6 feet, 11 inches 
tall. In the past ten years he has been 
booted from some of the most ornate 
courthouses west of the Missouri, has 
been cheered en masse by a thousand tax- 
payers at one clip, is pointed out by 
some politicians as a dark shadow on the 
future of easy-money. He remains an 
impassive seven-foot-shelf of tax-lore, 
living on scrambled eggs and orange 
juice, working 14 hours a day as re- 
search chief of the Colorado Govern- 
mental Research Association. 

I swung into this back door of the 
Rockies merely because Frank Arnold, 
his boss. told me that “Mac” was in 
Grand Junction finishing up the first 
tax survey of Mesa county. I wanted to 
get down to the grass roots of the tax 
saving idea that Arnold and McClelland 
spawned in Nebraska ten years ago. 

He has a drawling, mournful voice. It 
mourned now, that “Men are sometimes 
masters of their fates. The average per 
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capita tax in the United States was $109 
last year. That’s about an 80% increase 
over 1932. Next year itll probably be a 
150% increase. Everybody’s willing to 
yell about Federal taxes. Yet they have 
been taking just $39 out of that $109. 
State government takes another $27. The 
biggest slice, $43, goes to local govern- 
ments. Average state and local taxation 
has increased 1,100% since 1915. For 
why?” 

Mac wrinkled his nose against another 
intake of scrambled egg. The question 
was rhetorical. He answered it himself. 
“Because,” he “the taxpayer 
hasn’t been minding his own business. 
Easy money makes for easy spending. 
Easy spending makes for slip-shod busi- 
ness methods. And the taxpayers have 
just ridden along. saying ‘Oh, shucks!’ 
It’s their fault. They haven’t been mind- 
ing their own business. We’re just trying 
to show them how they can.” 


growled 


Pay and Repay 
McClelland 


SUrVveVsS of 


assistants have or- 
canized expenditure, 
operation and records in 46 of the state’s 
63 counties since the day in 1937 when 


and 
local 


a group of ranchers and businessmen in- 
vited Arnold to come to Colorado, set up 
a research association and do another 
grass-roots tax job. 

Patiently boring through courthouse 
files, McClelland began to smell fish. 
Old claims were missing, with no record 
of payments. Other claims had been paid 
five or six times. Books were awry, pur- 
chase records inaccurate and incomplete. 
He estimates that in all counties of the 
state over 200.000 claims have been lost, 
mislaid or deliberately destroyed. 

Las Animas county, after escorting 
some of its officials off to the state peni- 
tentiary in 1938, discovered that it had 
no record of outstanding warrants, finally 
advertised in the newspapers and will be 
involved for the next decade in paying 
off the $575.000 worth of unlisted elaims 
turned in. Huerfano county lost $128,000 
of income before catching up with two 
deputies in the treasurer’s office who used 
the absence of a concise bookkeeping 
system to buy up tax sale certificates at 25 
and 50% of face value. Hinsdale county 
taxpayers discovered in 1939 that county 
officials had paid $5,800 in interest on a 
judgment of $1,300 taken against the 
county in 1887, still owed $1,800 on it. 

“The rottenest part of it all,” Mac 
mourned “is that while County Com- 
missioners were catching the Midas fever, 
private incomes and property values were 
going down. Larimer county’s farm crop 
dropped 46.2% between 1930 


income 
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and 1938, while the county budget 
doubled. Farm crop income in Las 
Animas skidded 65% in the same years; 
county government costs went up 160%.” 
Leland Mulford, secretary of the new 
Mesa County taxpayers, confirmed that 
point later in the day. Mulford operates 
87 acres of irrigated desert ten miles up 
the bowl. The only living things beyond 
his north fence are cactus and jackrab- 
bits. His land tax this year will be $100 
plus another $119 for rights to some 
Colorado river water. And, he added, 
state sales and service taxes exceed those 
outright payments in a full year. 


Audit and Release 


Taxpayer organization followed the 
regular pattern in Mesa county. Local 
business men and farmers called in the 
Colorado Governmental Research As- 
sociation. McClelland and _ assistants 
gave all county books and business op- 
erations a thorough audit—a two month 
job. Findings were compared with costs 
and practices in other counties in the 
area. The results, published in book 
form, will be reviewed this month at a 
“release meeting” to which all residents 
as well as public officials are invited. 

From there on out, the local taxpayers 
take over with the Denver office acting 
only in a general advisory capacity. One 
thousand dollars covers all costs to the 
local organization although it represents 
only half of the total cost of survey. 
Usually, a second survey is taken two 
years later to determine what progress 
has been made. Progress generally as- 
serts itself before then in lower tax rates, 
merely because, as Mr. Mulford puts it, 
“a leashed dog isn’t going to kill sheep.” 

“It’s been our own fault.” Frank 
Pritchard, president of the Mesa _ tax- 
payers agreed that afternoon. “We didn’t 
stop to realize that our responsibility for 
government only begins when we elect 
the officials. I don’t think it’s so much 
crookedness as inefficiency. We put poor 
business men in office, then expect them 
to do an expert job spending our tax 
money.” 

Mac and I trailed that clew across the 
Continental Divide. 

We heard the story of the sheriff who 
lost his temper after a new county board 
discovered that the county had no right 
to pay the light and heat bills at his 
home. (The sheriff wrote back that in 
that case he’d be required to raise the 
cost of feeding a prisoner from 60c to 
75c a day. The board took it laying down, 
and knew it had to take it, because there 
is no law in the county to limit the cost 

(Continued on page 73) 
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R. 4591, a bill to provide funds to 
develop new crops for American 
® farmers, is now before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the House of 
Representatives. It was introduced April 
30 by August H. Andresen, member of 
Congress for the agricultural First Dis- 
trict in southeastern Minnesota. 

The total appropriation proposed is 
two million dollars a year. Not a large 
government fund. the amount is ample for 
carrying out the purposes. Congress last 
year provided $500,000 to be spent to 
develop new crops in South America, but 
none for new crops in the U. S. 

The Department of Agriculture is to 
receive $800,000 of the money. This is 
for 

“The discovery, introduction and breed- 

ing of plants, either foreign or domes- 
tic in origin,” which may prove useful 
to replace surplus crops. 

“Conducting surveys and explorations 

both in foreign countries and in the 
U.S.” to collect, study and test “seeds, 
bulbs, trees, vines, cuttings, and 
plants,” which may prove useful to 
replace surpluses or for chemical and 
industrial purposes. 

Not only are plants to be discovered 
and introduced, but are to be grown in 
quantities sufficient to enable the regional 
laboratories to test them thoroughly. Half 
of the $800,000 is to set up, at state ex- 
periment stations, not more than 12 “re- 
gional plant introduction and _ testing 
centers.” 

The remaining $1,200,000 is to be di- 
vided among the state experiment sta- 
tions. It must be used solely for new 
crop studies, and not for any of the pres- 
ent activities. Each state is to receive 
$10.000 of the money without having to 
“match funds.” The rest is to go to each 


state according to the proportion of its 
farm population to the total U. S. farm 
population, and each state shall match 
25% of this part of the fund. Thus the 
amount any state will have to put up 
will be small. 


FARM JOURNAL 


NEW CROPS BILL 
NOW BEFORE HOUSE 


Harris & Ewing 


Sponsor of H.R. 4591, the bill for new 

crops research, August H. Andresen of 

Red Wing, Minn., is serving his eighth 

term in Congress. Constructive agricul- 

tural legislation has been his special 
interest. 


* 

The uses of the funds received by the 
states are very specifically prescribed. 
They are: 

Studies of native and foreign plants 

to determine adaptability to soils, 

climates and cultivation. 

Introduction, adaptation and breeding 

of plants which may prove valuable as 

replacement crops, or have chemical or 
industrial uses. 

Determination of chemical or other 

characteristics of plants which may 

prove of industrial importance. 

Development of suitable agronomic 

practices for production, collection 

and marketing of such crops. 

Development of machinery and meth- 

ods for the producing and handling of 

such crops, and for the processing nec- 
essary to prepare them for chemical or 
other industrial use. 

Studies of economic readjustments 

needed in agriculture and industry as- 

sociated with the introduction of new 
crops better adapted to industrial 
utilization. 


Two points were carefully observed in 
preparing the new crops research bill. 
One was to make certain that the funds 
could be used only for the purposes in 
mind, not spent on present projects. The 
other was to tie the new research into that 
of the regional laboratories. 

Not generally understood is the fact 
that the regional laboratories, for which 
$4.000.000 a year was originally appro- 
priated, are limited by the law to seek- 
ing new uses for the established surplus 
crops. Mr. Andresen’s bill proposes to 
come at the surplus problem from a 
wholly different angle by developing prof- 
itable new crops for enough farmers that 
surpluses need not be produced. No dupli- 
cation of effort is proposed, either be- 
tween stations and laboratories or be- 
tween the different stations. 

Upon introducing the bill, Mr. Andre- 
sen said: “Of the 15.000 species of plants 
that grow in the U.S., and of the 250.000 
species that botanists have identified on 
the globe. only a few hundred are now 
used by man. While there has been some 
plant exploration in the past, mainly 
seeking new fruits and grasses, this vast 
range of possibly valuable plants has 
never been studied from the viewpoint of 
what the organic chemist and plant 
breeder may be able to do with them.” 

Mr. Andresen pointed out the defense 
importance of the bill. “Already prices 
of several essential oils and pharmaceuti- 
cal crops have shot skyhigh because they 
are not produced in this country.” he 
said. “A shortage of drying oils im- 
pends.” Looking beyond defense, it may 
create new sources of income during the 
after-war depression. 

New crops may not only supplant im- 
ports, he declared, but may result in 
wholly new items in American living. 

Advocates of the Andresen bill call at- 
tention to the millions of farm income 
added by just one new crop, the soybean. 

The’ chemurgic uses of the soybeans, 
amounting now to more than 15° of the 
market, have been enough to keep the 
product most of the time in a favorable 
price situation. Soybean production has 
multiplied about six times in the last 15 
years and has doubled in the last six. 





HE Andresen bill, H.R. 4591, providing funds to develop new crops for Amer- 

ican farmers, embodies ideas which FARM JOURNAL has earnestly advocated. 
Thousands of readers, by letters, resolutions, and personal expressions, have as- 
serted their desire to find profitable new crops. 

This bill can be passed, and will be, if enough farmers write to their congress- 
men and senators. Write to yours, now; if convenient, let us know that you have 
done so. FARM JOURNAL will help in every way we know how, through these 


columns and otherwise. 
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Trucks Hauled 63.7% of all livestock 
to market in 1940, an increase of 5,500,- 
000 head over 1939. 


Commercial Peanut Growers in 39 
eastern North Carolina counties voted 
for controlled production. Of 16,374 


growers voting, 14,395 wanted the quo- 
tas. Fewer than half of the growers 
voted. This makes the fourth North 
Carolina crop now under quotas. Others 
are bright and burley tobacco and cotton. 


By request no names are mentioned: 
Owner of an electrical store in a mid- 
west town told the agricultural engineer 
at the state college (same town) that he 
had sold an electric refrigerator a day 
for the first 100 days of 1941 to farm 
families. Said the engineer: “You ought 
to be ashamed to load those families up 
with debt.” Said the electrical man: “I 
am not, because they all paid cash. Some 
of the money I got was big-sized bills 
like we had in the 20’s.” 





Bragging Back our May brag of the 
DeLoss Wilkie 
Mrs. John M. 


dropped on the 
Nebraska, 


lambs 
place in 


Hayes, RFD 5. Goshen, Indiana. wrote 
that the first 28 of their 33 ewes 
dropped 52 lambs—five sets of trip- 
lets, fifteen pairs and seven singles. 


Then their sow got jealous and came 
along with 13 pigs. 12 of which lived. 


Lord’s Acre Movement has spread into 


Mexico, according to Rev. Dumont 
Clarke of the Farmers’ Federation, 


Asheville, N. C., founder of the plan. In- 
dian farmers in a Maya village near 
Chichen Itza recently paid off a large 
part of the debt on their new church 
through cash crops from their “milpa 
del Senor” (i.e. Lord’s Cornfield). 


Starch Stiffened Maine’s potato mar- 
ket last winter, moving nearly 2,500,000 
barrels out of warehouses in Aroostock 
county alone. The 21 potato starch fac- 
tories operating full-time in the county 
since September turned them into 24,000 
tons of starch, a record. Most of the po- 
tatoes received the base price of 80c a 
barrel established by the Potato Diver- 
sion Program of SMA. Catch was, how- 
ever, that the government peg acted as a 
ceiling instead of base price until two 
months ago, when war fever boosted the 
market to $1.10. 





skilled farm 


Deferment for 
laborers is favored by the New York 
State Emergency Agricultural Defense 


Draft 


Committee. The State’s Employment 
Service on May 6 began recruiting 
skilled hands from New York’s 56 CCC 
camps in an effort to fill out the 25% 
shrink in available farm labor. 


Sold Short at $7.10 per cwt a week 
before the Federal government put the 
$9 peg under hog prices were 110 
crossed Hampshires and Durocs from a 
380 acre place near Camden, Indiana. 
Seven months old, averaging 290 Ibs., 
they were sold through an order buyer to 
a packer in Allentown, Pa., and dressed 
out the highest of any pork purchased by 
the packer during March. Owner of 
farm and hogs is Claude R. Wickard, 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, who 
rates himself a fairly shrewd hand in 
livestock marketing. On April 15, nearly 
two weeks after the government hog 
peg was announced, Farmer Wickard 
scratched his head again when another 
lot of his pigs sold for only $8.25 per 


cwt. 


Free Bricks, made by convict labor, 
will be given to counties to build 4-H 
and Future Farmer Exhibition Halls at 
county fair-grounds, according to a bill 
that passed the Oklahoma legislature. 
There’s a moral there somewhere. 





Second-hand 25 Years ago was the 
spring wagon of Joseph Matteucci, who 
raises pigs on a ranch near Eureka, 
Calif. Five years ago he got a bid for 
it of a dollar, but the purchaser never 
closed the deal. The other day Joe de- 
cided to break it up for firewood. 
When he ripped up the floorboards he 
found $2,600 in gold coins. 


Cash Transfer of the 6c per lb. duty 
on Argentine beef to FSCC funds for 
use in reducing the price of tinned beef 
to low income families is an idea fresh 
out of the hopper of the Argentine Meat 
Producers Corp. Dr. Carlos Garcia- 
Mata, New York manager, made the sug- 
gestion during a lecture delivered at 
Harvard University in late April. 


Was It Revenge? Six years ago Mike 
Costello, Spring Creek, Pennsylvania, 
was sentenced to 20 days in jail for mis- 
treatment of his team. This spring he 
was trampled to death by the same 
horses. 


Quintuplets? That’s nothing. A milk 
goat in the Chicago suburbs brought six 
kids into the world. One died. 


Fire Destroyed the home and all the 
household goods of Clayton Orton, 
Brant, New York. His well was dug un- 
der the porch where the firemen’s hose 
line could not reach. 





Tree makes its 


Family 
bow to New Yorkers on May 19 as part 


The Cow’s 
of an educational experiment at the 
Bronx Zoo. A half dozen abashed dairy 
cows, three beef cattle, and some Asiatic 
second-cousins including a gayal, an 
anoa, a water-buffalo, a gaur and a yak ° 
are in the show. Every half hour during 
the day a lecturer will introduce animals 


to urbanites and vice versa. National 
Dairy Products Corporation sponsors 
the show, scheduled to last for six 


weeks. Officials feel it will help prove to 
a lot of city folk that milk isn’t wrung 
from a_ beefsteak, butter doesn’t grow 
like mushrooms, 


A Texas Woman, Mrs. M. B. Grafa, 
had to pay $60.68 to have her cow killed 
by an automobile. Walter Williams, 
Weatherford, claimed that the cow, loose 
on Highway 1, hit his car and knocked it 
out of control, causing him to run into a 
pasture and a repair bill of $60.68. Jury 
upheld Williams, 


A World Record for large dairy herds 
is claimed in Ohio where 192 Holstein 
cows at the London Prison Farm near 
London, Ohio, have completed a year’s 
testing with an annual average of 14,100 
pounds of milk and 429 pounds of but- 
terfat, on three milkings a day. 
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R. 4591, a bill to provide funds to 
develop new crops for American 
® farmers, is now before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the House of 
Representatives. It was introduced April 
30 by August H. Andresen, member of 
Congress for the agricultural First Dis- 
trict in southeastern Minnesota. 

The total appropriation proposed is 
two million dollars a year. Not a large 
government fund, the amount is ample for 
carrying out the purposes. Congress last 
year provided $500,000 to be spent to 
develop new crops in South America, but 
none for new crops in the U. S. 

The Department of Agriculture is to 
receive $800,000 of the money. This is 
for 

“The discovery, introduction and breed- 
ing of plants, either foreign or domes- 
tic in origin,” which may prove useful 
to replace surplus crops. 

“Conducting surveys and explorations 
both in foreign countries and in the 
U.S.” to collect, study and test “seeds, 
bulbs, trees, vines, cuttings, and 
plants,” which may prove useful to 
replace surpluses or for chemical and 
industrial purposes. 

Not only are plants to be discovered 
and introduced, but are to be grown in 
quantities sufficient to enable the regional 
laboratories to test them thoroughly. Half 
of the $800,000 is to set up, at state ex- 
periment stations, not more than 12 “re- 
gional plant introduction and _ testing 
centers.” 

The remaining $1,200,000 is to be di- 
vided among the state experiment sta- 
tions. It must be used solely for new 
crop studies, and not for any of the pres- 
ent activities. Each state is to receive 
$10.000 of the money without having to 
“match funds.” The rest is to go to each 
state according to the proportion of its 
farm population to the total U. S. farm 
population, and each state shall match 
25% of this part of the fund. Thus the 
amount any state will have to put up 
will be small. 


FARM JOURNAL 


NEW CROPS BILL 
NOW BEFORE HOUSE 


Harris & Ewing 


Sponsor of H.R. 4591, the bill for new 

crops research, August H. Andresen of 

Red Wing, Minn., is serving his eighth 

term in Congress. Constructive agricul- 

tural legislation has been his special 
interest. 


a 
The uses of the funds received by the 
states are very specifically prescribed. 
They are: 
Studies of native and foreign plants 
to determine adaptability to soils, 
climates and cultivation. 
Introduction, adaptation and breeding 
of plants which may prove valuable as 
replacement crops, or have chemical or 
industrial uses. 
Determination of chemical or other 
characteristics of plants which may 
prove of industrial importance. 
Development of suitable agronomic 
practices for production, collection 
and marketing of such crops. 
Development of machinery and meth- 
ods for the producing and handling of 
such crops, and for the processing nec- 
essary to prepare them for chemical or 
other industrial use. 
Studies of economic readjustments 
needed in agriculture and industry as- 
sociated with the introduction of new 
crops better adapted to industrial 
utilization, 


Two points were carefully observed in 
preparing the new crops research bill. 
One was to make certain that the funds 
could be used only for the purposes in 
mind, not spent on present projects. The 
other was to tie the new research into that 
of the regional laboratories. 

Not generally understood is the fact 
that the regional laboratories, for which 
$4,000,000 a year was originally appro- 
priated, are limited by the law to seek- 
ing new uses for the established surplus 
crops. Mr. Andresen’s bill proposes to 
come at the surplus problem from a 
wholly different angle by developing prof- 
itable new crops for enough farmers that 
surpluses need not be produced. No dupli- 
cation of effort is proposed, either be- 
tween stations and laboratories or be- 
tween the different stations. 

Upon introducing the bill, Mr. Andre- 
sen said: “Of the 15.000 species of plants 
that grow in the U. S., and of the 250.000 
species that botanists have identified on 
the globe, only a few hundred are now 
used by man. While there has been some 
plant exploration in the past, mainly 
seeking new fruits and grasses, this vast 
range of possibly valuable plants has 
never been studied from the viewpoint of 
what the organic chemist and plant 
breeder may be able to do with them.” 

Mr. Andresen pointed out the defense 
importance of the bill. “Already prices 
of several essential oils and pharmaceuti- 
cal crops have shot skyhigh because they 
are not produced in this country.” he 
said. “A shortage of drying oils im- 
pends.” Looking beyond defense, it may 
create new sources of income during the 
after-war depression. 

New crops may not only supplant im- 
ports, he declared, but may result in 
wholly new items in American living. 

Advocates of the Andresen bill call at- 
tention to the millions of farm income 
added by just one new crop, the soybean. 

The chemurgic uses of the soybeans, 
amounting now to more than 15° of the 
market, have been enough to keep the 
product most of the time in a favorable 
price situation. Soybean production has 
multiplied about six times in the last 15 
years and has doubled in the last six. 





columns and otherwise. 





HE Andresen bill, H.R. 4591, providing funds to develop new crops for Amer- 

ican farmers, embodies ideas which FARM JOURNAL has earnestly advocated. 
Thousands of readers, by letters, resolutions, and personal expressions, have as- 
serted their desire to find profitable new crops. 

This bill can be passed, and will be, if enough farmers write to their congress- 
men and senators. Write to yours, now; if convenient, let us know that you have 
done so. FARM JOURNAL will help in every way we know how, through these 
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Trucks Hauled 63.7% of all livestock 
to market in 1940, an increase of 5,500.- 
000 head over 1939. 


Commercial Peanut Growers in 39 
eastern North Carolina counties voted 
for controlled production. Of 16,374 


growers voting, 14,395 wanted the quo- 
tas. Fewer than half of the growers 
voted. This makes the fourth North 
Carolina crop now under quotas. Others 
are bright and burley tobacco and cotton. 


By request no names are mentioned: 
Owner of an electrical store in a mid- 
west town told the agricultural engineer 
at the state college (same town) that he 
had sold an electric refrigerator a day 
for the first 100 days of 1941 to farm 
families. Said the engineer: “You ought 
to be ashamed to load those families up 
with debt.” Said the electrical man: “I 
am not, because they all paid cash. Some 
of the money I got was big-sized bills 
like we had in the 20's.” 


a aaa 





Bragging Back our May brag of the 
lambs dropped on the DeLoss Wilkie 
place in Nebraska, Mrs. John M. 
Hayes, RFD 5, Goshen, Indiana, wrote 


that the first 28 of their 33 ewes 
dropped 52 lambs—five sets of trip- 
lets, fifteen pairs and seven singles. 


Then their sow got jealous and came 
along with 13 pigs. 12 of which lived. 


Lord’s Acre Movement has spread into 


Mexico, according to Rev. Dumont 
Clarke of the Farmers’ Federation, 


Asheville, N. C., founder of the plan. In- 
dian farmers in a Maya village near 
Chichen Itza recently paid off a large 
part of the debt on their new church 
through cash crops from their “milpa 
del Senor” (i.e. Lord’s Cornfield). 


Starch Stiffened Maine’s potato mar- 
ket last winter, moving nearly 2,500,000 
barrels out of warehouses in Aroostock 
county alone. The 21 potato starch fac- 
tories operating full-time in the county 
since September turned them into 24,000 
tons of starch, a record. Most of the po- 
tatoes received the base price of 80c a 
barrel established by the Potato Diver- 
sion Program of SMA. Catch was, how- 
ever, that the government peg acted as a 
ceiling instead of base price until two 
months ago, when war fever boosted the 
market to $1.10. 





skilled farm 


Deferment for 
laborers is favored by the New York 
State Emergency Agricultural Defense 


Draft 


Committee. The State’s Employment 
Service on May 6 began recruiting 
skilled hands from New York’s 56 CCC 
camps in an effort to fill out the 25% 
shrink in available farm labor. 


Sold Short at $7.10 per cwt a week 
before the Federal government put the 
$9 peg under hog prices were 110 
crossed Hampshires and Durocs from a 
380 acre place near Camden, Indiana. 
Seven months old, averaging 290 Ibs., 
they were sold through an order buyer to 
a packer in Allentown, Pa., and dressed 
out the highest of any pork purchased by 
the packer during March. Owner of 
farm and hogs is Claude R. Wickard, 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, who 
rates himself a fairly shrewd hand in 
livestock marketing. On April 15, nearly 
two weeks after the government hog 
peg was announced, Farmer Wickard 
scratched his head again when another 
lot of his pigs sold for only $8.25 per 
cwt. 


Free Bricks, made by convict labor, 
will be given to counties to build 4-H 
and Future Farmer Exhibition Halls at 
county fair-grounds, according to a bill 
that passed the Oklahoma legislature. 
There’s a moral there somewhere. 





Second-hand 25 Years ago was the 
spring wagon of Joseph Matteucci, who 
raises pigs on a ranch near Eureka, 
Calif. Five years ago he got a bid for 
it of a dollar, but the purchaser never 
closed the deal. The other day Joe de- 
cided to break it up for firewood. 
When he ripped up the floorboards he 
found $2,600 in gold coins. 


Cash Transfer of the 6c per lb. duty 
on Argentine beef to FSCC funds for 
use in reducing the price of tinned beef 
to low income families is an idea fresh 
out of the hopper of the Argentine Meat 
Producers Corp. Dr. Carlos Garcia- 
Mata, New York manager, made the sug- 
gestion during a lecture delivered at 
Harvard University in late April. 


Was It Revenge? Six years ago Mike 
Costello, Spring Creek, Pennsylvania, 
was sentenced to 20 days in jail for mis- 
treatment of his team. This spring he 
was trampled to death by the same 
horses. 


Quintuplets? That's nothing. A milk 
goat in the Chicago suburbs brought six 
kids into the world. One died. 


Fire Destroyed the home and all the 
household goods of Clayton Orton, 
Brant, New York. His well was dug un- 
der the porch where the firemen’s hose 
line could not reach. 





Tree makes its 


Family 
bow to New Yorkers on May 19 as part 


The Cow’s 
of an educational experiment at the 
Bronx Zoo. A half dozen abashed dairy 
cows, three beef cattle, and some Asiatic 
second-cousins including a gayal, an 
anoa, a water-buffalo, a gaur and a yak ° 
are in the show. Every half hour during 
the day a lecturer will introduce animals 
to urbanites and vice versa. National 
Dairy Products Corporation sponsors 
the show, scheduled to last for six 
weeks. Officials feel it will help prove to 
a lot of city folk that milk isn’t wrung 
from a beefsteak, butter doesn’t grow 
like mushrooms, 


A Texas Woman, Mrs. M. B. Grafa, 
had to pay $60.68 to have her cow killed 
by an automobile. Walter Williams, 
Weatherford, claimed that the cow, loose 
on Highway 1, hit his car and knocked it 
out of control, causing him to run into a 
pasture and a repair bill of $60.68. Jury 
upheld Williams, 


A World Record for large dairy herds 
is claimed in Ohio where 192 Holstein 
cows at the London Prison Farm near 
London, Ohio, have completed a year’s 
testing with an annual average of 14,100 
pounds of milk and 429 pounds of but- 
terfat, on three milkings a day. 
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Frances Price 


4-H HEROINE 
FRANCES PRICE, 15-year-old 4-H club 
girl, Benton county, Arkansas, is credited 
with saving 15 to 20 schoolmates and 
their parents from death in raging Puppy 
Creek, which claimed the lives of her 
sister, Dorothy Ellen, 13, and her friend, 
Bernice Beard, 15, and from which her 
father, Albert E. Price, was rescued. 
Returning home from the senior class 
play at Rogers High School April 18, Mr. 
Price warned the girls as they approached 
the flooded creek to be ready to jump. 
He thought the approaches to the bridge 
over the creek might be washing away. 
A moment later a front wheel sank. In 
that instant Frances threw open the car 
door and jumped to safety as the car 
plunged into the water. Running back 
up the highway, she flagged the bus. 


“Sold Two Dozen buggy whips in the 
past five days,” an Iowa harness maker 
reported May 5. Farmers get them to 
tick old Prince when the corn planter 
slows up. 


Farmers Have suffered losses of $150,000 
as a result of army maneuvers of the 44th 
Division at Fort Dix, New Jersey, says an 
eight-man farmer-civilian board of ap- 
praisers. Fort Dix authorities have re- 
quested that amount from the War De- 
partment to meet anticipated claims for 


FARM 


slashed fences, fields of winter wheat and 
potatoes cut up by trucks heavy 
guns, etc. Soldiers themselves and not the 
Army will be called upon to meet some 
as in the case of a sol- 


and 


damage claims 
dier who attacked a walnut tree with his 
bayonet and slashed off the bark. In 
addition to 35.000 acres for training at 


Fort Dix. the 44th Division has 70.000 
acres more of farm land on which tres- 
pass rights have been obtained from 
farmers. 


Chemurgy could well expect a boom 
through war effort, and seems to be get- 
ting it. Dr. George W. Carver, the grand 
old scientist of Tuskegee, announces de- 
velopment of a drug from the wild per- 
simmon for the treatment of pyorrhea 

Dr. Henry Gilman, 
chemistry at Ames. 
American Chemical 
substitutes for 
sulfanilamide 


professor of 
told the 
that 


novocaine. 


recently 
inex- 
anti- 
and will 
soon be made from corn cobs, oat hulls 
other farm Francis C. 
Seigler, director of a trade school at 
Ocoee, Fla.. claims to have discovered a 


Society 
pensive 
septics possibly 


and waste 


new explosive in orange peel . . . Edwin 
H. Akin of Austin, Tex. has just been 


awarded a patent for making lace. hand- 
bags. baskets. chair legs, ete. from cac- 
tus plants Aircraft Corpora- 
official 


. Timm 

tion, Angeles. has 
approval on its molded plastic training 
lami- 


Los received 


bonded 


largely of 


nlane, made 
I 


nated wood. 








Thistles Stalled a Train at Wallace, 
Nebraska. A dust storm piled the weeds 
several feet deep in a cut. Near Aurora. 
roads were blocked by “drifts” 100 feet 
long and many feet deep. High winds 
and Russian thistles destroyed hundreds 
of miles of pasture fences in Logan 
county. With thistles lodged against the 
fences in great numbers, the wind pres- 
sure broke off posts and tangled wire. 


PETER TUMBLEDOWN 










PETER, WHY DONT ‘You 
FIX THE BARN DOOR? 
IT LOOK SO SHIFTLESS. 
ANO THEM LOOSE BoARDS! 


SSH SH! 
KEES QUIET: 
THERE'S THE NEWS 
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AIRY BARN IS 
ADVISABLE FOR 
HEALTHY STOCK. 

LET YOUR STOCK 
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The Co-op Way of marketing poultry 
is gaining in Ohio. New auctions 
have been started at Shelby and Nelson- 
ville. At least nine counties will be 
served by the Nelsonville auction. The 
auction at Versailles, once a great 


OO 
€ bok we 


egg 
hog feeding area but now a leading poul- 


try center, has been expanded to handle 
poultry. 





Nine Months Ago your Farm Journal 
went after the foods surplus problem, 
signed up factory restaurants of 140 
big manufacturers, most of the major 
railroads and 2,000 public restaurants 
to use more farm surpluses in their 
menus. During these nine months, they 
have bought more than 25,000 tons of 
surplus, whetted goodness knows how 
many appetites for more vegetables, 
pork, eggs, dairy products and fruit. 
This is not much bragging for the size 
of the results of an effort naturally 
invisible to most readers. 














SHUCKS! [> BEA DURA 
FOOL T% NAIL THEM NICE 
Loose BOARDS BACK ON. 
AND THAT DOOR LETS IN 
LOTS OF FRESH AIR. 


A “Stingless” Bee has been devel- 
oped, not by a bee professor, but by 
Lloyd Watson, chemistry professor at 
Alfred University, New York. The bee, 
result of controlled matings over a long 
period of years. has a stinger but is con- 


siderate of its use. 


How Much Weight can you expect 
hogs to make when fed a “guaranteed 
fattener?” The Nebraska supreme court 
has been asked to answer this one. The 
case was appealed from Boone county, 
where suit for $72. the unpaid balance 
on six tons of feed, was dismissed. The 
farmer refused to pay the balance be- 
cause, he said, the feed failed to put the 
guaranteed weight on his hogs. Further, 
he said, the feed company owed him $58 
for loss suffered in feeding. 


Eleven Per Cent Milk is a new dairy 
product developed in Toledo market, and 
through it farmers have benefited by in- 
creased sales. Called cereal milk or 
cream, the new product retails for 12 
cents a pint, while half-pints of heavy 
(229) sell for 14 cents. Dealers 


cream 


say their sales of other types of cream 
or milk were not hurt. 
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This first-line “G-3” ALL-WEATHER averages 
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20% longer tread wear than other popular 
first-line tires tested — yet costs you less per 
mile than ever before 


F you’re looking for greater 

highway safety —and who 
isn’t—take a good long look at 
this latest edition of Good- 
year’s famed first-line “G-3”’ 
All-Weather. 


See how its time-proved dia- 
mond block tread is _ criss- 
crossed by hundreds of separate, 
deep-cut gripping edges. Note 
how they FACE at all angles— 
to brace against skids in any 
direction. 


Put these non-skid edges end 
to end, and you’ll find they 
give you nineteen feet of grip 
in every single foot of tread — 
a 19-to-l1 safety factor in resist- 
ing tire-slip, in all directions. 


What’s more, you get this greater 
safety in the toughest, longest- 
wearing tread ever built on a 
“G-3”’ All-Weather tire—a tread 
that averages more than 20% 
longer wear than any popular 
first-line tire tested against it! 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND 





As a result, you get a tire built 
to the finest first-line specifica- 
tions — at a price so low you 
pay less per mile than ever 
before. 


All this means that you can 
now enjoy first-line “‘G-3” All- 
Weather quality and safety 
without straining your purse. 
It’s one more proof that “you 
get the most for your money in a 
Goodyear!”’ 

All-Weather, Hi-Miler —T.M.'s The Geedgear Tire & Rubber 


Company 


IN RUBBER 
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R. O. Roth of National Livestock & Meat Board demonstrates 
butcher technique to Army cooks at Fort Sheridan, Ill. 


MEAT TEACHERS FOR THE ARMY 


OR three months, National Livestock 

and Meat Board experts have been 
quietly showing Army cooks how to cut 
their job an hour a day, get 15 to 25% 
more servings out of a roast, and do knife 
and oven magic with meat carcasses. 

As far as producers are concerned, it 
means larger meat sales to the training 
camps, plus excellent post-war good will. 

Meat has always been a stumper to 
Army commissaries. Military history is 
‘lush with rhymed moans about stew, 
hash and willy beef. 

Last winter, as plans for the draft 
shaped up, Lieutenant Colonel Paul P. 
Logan, chief of the subsistence branch of 
the Quartermaster General's office, mulled 
over the educational work the Livestock 
& Meat Board has done during the past 
few years in demonstrating proper meat 
cutting and cooking. Then he put through 
a call to R. C. Pollock, general manager 
of the Board. 

Soldier menus, he explained, must be 
organized as efficiently as a panzer divi- 
sion. Buck privates can’t dawdle over a 
lamb chop. Harried camp cooks can’t 
cuddle sweetbreads into patty shells. 
Ninety per cent of all Army meats are 
used as roasts and stews, uniform in fla- 
vor and size, easily available to a squad 
or a regiment. 

Pollock called demonstration teams in 
from a heavy winter schedule at cooking 
schools and butcher conventions. Within 
a week they were at Army posts in IIli- 
nois and Michigan, watching new KP’s 
wrestle with knuckle bones and _ hocks, 
getting the feel of Army meat needs. 

That was in early January. Before the 
end of the month they were back helping 
work up a meat reference manual for 
mess sergeants and cooks. 

On February 10, the teams set out again 
on their first official tour of training 
camps, putting on 182 four-hour demon- 


strations for 11,000 cooks, bakers and 
mess sergeants. They produced boneless 
roll roasts from parts of carcass where 
roasts were not known to exist. They 
proved that long, slow cooking saves meat 
and adds flavor. 

Meanwhile, back in Chicago, other 
3oard experts set to work on a series of 
picture books demonstrating ways to de- 
bone and cook each type of carcass. 

The Board’s meat teams in April set 
out on a second tour, this time to the 
Baker and Cook Schools in each Army 
Corps area, where they are training one 
man in each regiment as an expert on 
meats. 

Last week Lieutenant Colonel Logan 
told Farm Journal, “The Board is doing 
an excellent, efficient job, of decided 
service to National Defense.” 


MORE SOYBEANS? 

I A paint oil shortage building up? If 
so, does it mean a still better market 

for soybeans? 

These questions were still being dis- 
cussed this week. Paint manufacturers 
are apprehensive. Shipping is scarce and 
getting scarcer every week. Whether 
{Argentine can send its flaxseed in quanti- 
ties to supplement U. S. linseed oil pro- 
duction, whether the other drying oils— 
tung from China, oiticica and castor 
beans from Brazil—can be obtained, are 
worrisome questions. Perilla from Man- 
churia is now hardly coming in at all. 

The “bug” from the soybean growers’ 
standpoint is that half the bean price is 
set by the oilmeal, more than 95% of 
which goes into feeds. In recent weeks 
while beans went up more than 25% and 
grains around 15%, soybean oilmeal 
prices failed to follow the rise. 

That more soybean acreage will be 
planted this year than last appeared like- 
ly last week. Oats sowing apparently was 
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lower than government report of “inten- 
tions” had indicated. Some young oats 
have died from lack of rain. This pointed 
to more acres in soys. Corn acreage may 
also decline in favor of beans. One soy- 
bean authority guessed that instead of 
the 7% drop in soy acreage first ex- 
pected, there would be a 7% increase. 

Making rapid headway is a program for 
producing more beans by increasing 
yields. In Iowa through the Corn and 
Small Grain Growers Association, in IIli- 
nois through the Illinois Farm Chemurgic 
Council and the Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and through similar groups in 
Ohio and Indiana, plans were developing 
for soybean yield contests. They are to 
be run on rules derived from the corn- 
growing contests. Prize money and awards 
already have appeared in Illinois and 
Iowa. Research to increase oil content, 
so as to be less dependent on meal 
prices, is urged. 

Recently announced processes to sep- 
arate soybean oil, taking for paint use the 
55% fraction which has good drying 
qualities, promised immediate usefulness 
this year, both to soybean growers by 
enlarging demand, and to paint makers 
by enlarging supply. At least two large 
companies have such processes. 

Last month futures trading in soybeans 
grew to such volume that the Chicago 
Board of Trade threw the corn traders 
out of their pit and gave it to the soybean 
market. The corn speculators took the 
former soybean pit. In March trading 
soybeans were 65 million bushels against 
55 for corn. In April soybean deals were 
up to 118 million bushels, and corn down 
to 54. The corn program has discouraged 
corn market activity. 

Tuesday, May 13, October soybean fu- 
tures were quoted around 1.22-1.23. 





FIRST F. F. A. QUEEN x ~~ First Oklahoma 
girl ever to study vocational agriculture 
is Peggy Minnick, 17-year-old senior in Nor- 
man high school. The rules said only boys 
could join the Future Farmers of America. 
Her classmates bent the regulations by elect- 
ing her their chapter queen at the annual 
F. F. A. box supper. Daughter of J. H. Min- 
nick, nationally known horseman, Peggy has 
won many riding honors. The boys say she’s 
a pretty swell dancer when she abandons that 
cowgirl outfit for an evening dress. 
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LETS MAKE 
A BLUEPRINT 








FOR YOUR FUTURE HOME 
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ALUMINIZED AMERICA 














FOOD. Sterilizing lamps with aluminum reflectors built into 
refrigerators will cut food spoilage . . . Fruit and many other 
now aluminum’s job is to defend your home, not change it. foods wrapped in aluminum foil will remain firmer and juicier 

But the aluminum industry is making spectacular increases . . . Kitchen ranges of colored aluminum will not chip. . . 
in mills, dams, power plants and ships which we hope will Aluminum surfaces of oven linings and reflectors under 
eventually meet the requirements of National Defense and burners will get greater efficiency from fuels. 


leave plenty of this light, strong, economical material for —— ae tal $4 


You can’t move in now, for many of the things in the homes 
of Aluminized America depend upon aluminum . . . and right 








other purposes. Soon the company’s production capacity 
will be almost two and a half times what it was in 1939— 
the biggest peace time year in the company’s history. When 
the emergency is over, America will have so much aluminum 
at such favorable prices that you will be using it in ways 
hardly even dreamed of today. 
— 
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DECORATION. Hard-to-‘move upholstered furniture may 
be made lighter with aluminum frames . . . So may beds and 
other heavy pieces . . . Development of beautiful colors in 
aluminum may adapt it to use in panels or entire walls. 








Call on Aluminum’s 
Research and Development Men 


If you are working with any problem for the 
future in which aluminum may help, our 
engineers will be glad to work with you in 
finding an answer among aluminum’s many 
economic advantages, among which are: 


Light Weight 
High Resistance to Corrosion 
High Electrical Conductivity 
High Conductivity for Heat 


HEAT. Burned furnace gases may be 
sent through aluminum pipes along base- 
ment ceilings to recover 300 to 400 
degrees of heat now going up chimneys 


.. . Radiators of aluminum may be LIGHT. Low-cost light from tinted High Reflectivity for Light and Radiant Heat 
smaller. but discharge heat faster... fluorescent tubes with aluminum re- Workability 

Ceilings of perforated tinted aluminum _ flectors will enable you to use light Non-Magnetic 

may circulate hot (or cold) air evenly lavishly. These tubes may be mounted Non-toxic 

over an entire room ... Aluminum around windows so that light always Strength (in alloys) 

priming paint will tend to prevent the comes from the same source, night or —_—— king 

moisture in air-conditioned homes from day... The permanently high reflectivity High Scra ae <a —=—To 
making wood swell and paint crack... of aluminum will make it economical to . 


Awnings, being aluminum, will not — use these tubes or regular bulbs in hid- 
need repairing, nor be a fire hazard. den coves, behind valances, in recesses. 














ALUMIN UM COMPAN Y O F AMERICA 


1905 GULF BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








MERICAN business—American 
farming—has needed a truck like 
this Studebaker Standard Series for 
years. It’s designed specifically to 
haul your loads for the lowest cost 
per ton-mile...to haul them fast 
--. to last longer. And it 
costs you appreciably less 
than you’ve been used to 
investing in a truck of this 
type and capacity. 
Available in three wheel- 
base lengths. Powered with 


COUPE EXPRESS CHASSIS PRICES BEGIN AT $516 
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a Studebaker 6-cylinder engine of 
sensational fuel economy. Smartly 
styled—ruggedly built—comfortable 
as a coupe—safe with great Hi-Tork 
hydraulic brakes—manageable as a 
pleasure car with finest dual-ratio 
steering of oversize capacity. 

It’s the most truck its 
price ever bought—and your 
Studebaker dealer will be 
glad to prove it. See him or 
send the coupon below for 
Studebaker Truck literature. 


FOR A STANDARD TRUCK CHASSIS 


HEAVY DUTY CHASSIS PRICES BEGIN AT $703 


Prices delivered at factory, South Bend, Ind., as of April 21, 1941—Subject to change without notice—Federal tax included. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, South Bend, Ind., Dept. F-5 
Please send illustrated literature on the new Studebaker Commercial Cars and Trucks. 


ieee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
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| RESOLUTION e Whereas, we believe the 


| farm problem could be solved to a great ex- 


tent by growing crops which are now im- 


| ported; 


Whereas, a bill is to be offered in the pres- 


| ent session of Congress to provide funds for 


new crop research in each state: 

Therefore, be it resolved that Shasta Trin- 
ity Pomona Grange in session this 29th day 
of March, 194] go on record as in favor ol 
such legislation. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to our National Master and 
to Wheeler McMillen of Farm Journal. 

Shasta Trinity Pomona Grange, 
Anderson, California 
Mrs. hilda L. Atkins, Sec’y., 

Millville, Cal. 

The bill. H.R. 4591. was introduced 
April 30. (See Page 18.) More resolu- 
tions will be weleomed.—Ed. 


TREES e I am appalled at the indifference 
of people to the care of our trees and wood- 
land. Everywhere you go, you see trees 
blown down ot spoiled by the ice storms, or 
if taken away to be cut up. with no new ones 
planted in their places. 

It seems to me that Farm Journal could 
profitably start a project of educating the 
public in the care, protection and conserva- 
tion of our trees both for use and beauty. 


Jackson Heights, \. Y. VY. Hubbard 


WHAT DO OTHERS TELL? eI was 
worried about my brother whe was going to 
be inducted into the Army soon when | read 
your article “Boy meets Army” in the April 
Farm Journal. \ felt assured after reading 
this article that he would be treated well; 
but after reading his first letter to me, | knew 
you were mistaken. The dinner you reported 
was a large one. He told me the menu for 
one day: Breakfast—bread and syrup; din- 
ner—sauerkraut and weiners; supper—let- 
tuce and parsnips. This does not include 
nearly as much as you said they would have 
for one meal. 

He also wrote that he wouldn't care so 
much if they could have all they wanted of 
this, but he said there was a very limited sup- 
ply of what they did have. 

Juliaetta, Idaho Evelyn Heath 


First serious food complaint reported 


| to us from camps, and we expected sev- 
eral, figuring Farm Journal’s reporter 


might have had extra good luck. Prob- 
ably the commissary was not yet fully 
organized.—Ed. 


DECLINE OF AMERICAN WOOL e The 
Pecks have been breeders of American Me- 
rino fine wool sheep for years, and Mr. Peck 


| himself has been in the work 75 years. It 





was a very profitable business until recent 
years—in fact, until foreign importations 
brought the prices so low on fine wool that 
the demand for the breeding stock was not 
sufficient incentive to remain in the business. 
Wool became so cheap that no one could 
afford to raise Merinos for the wool alone. 

Where the Pecks formerly kept between 
two and three thousand, selling for breeding 
purposes only, we now have around 350. 

Our Merinos have furnished the founda- 
tion of many of the finest flocks in this coun- 
try, and many of our breeding have gone to 
Australia. Week before last we were offered 
25 cents a pound for our wool, where it 
should bring not less than 40 cents. 


Mrs. Seth E. Peck 


Geneva, Ill, 
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JELLYFISH e I am amazed at the way the 
American backbone has turned to a jellyfish. 
What would those men who spilt their blood 
that we might have life, liberty, and pursue 
happiness unhindered by any other country, 
think of us today? Would they recognize this 
batch of humble-pie eaters? 
Va. 

Mrs. Thelma I. Mullins | 


Riverview, W. 


CAPITALISTS e If Britain is running out 


of money with which to conduct the war, 
then it is time to quit. The capitalists of 
Britain helped Germany to rearm. Now let 


them use their ill-gotten gains to save their 
country. Where is their patriotism? Colonel 
Lindbergh is so right when he says that i 
will be better if neither side wins, but that 
there should be a negotiated peace now. 


Wichita, Kansas Mrs. Earl Krasser 


AMERICAN e Am enclosing my dollar for 


your valuable paper. I for one feel that as 
long as possible you will fight for a free | 
press. Am afraid the dictator and his foreign 
bunch are putting us in a grave position, but 


I have faith in the stand your paper takes. I 
think it an American publication. 
Guy and Inez Moorman | 


Spencerville, O 


about 
Presi- 


BEST EVER e Why all the talk 


President Roosevelt being a dictator? 


cle nt Rooseve lt is the best president we ever 
had or ever will have. I say let him be a dic- 
tator. Two thirds of the people voted for him 


for a three year term for president. Who can 
say but two thirds of the people might vote 
for him as dictator of U.S. 


Becker, Minn. 


Alva Leffingwell | 


JUST THAT e | 


am reminded by what you 


say about cotton in the March issue of a 
speech made in Washington before repre- 
sentatives of the Land Grant Colleges, at the 
time our economic crackpots decided to 
plow her up.” 

Dr. T. O. Walton of Texas A & M said: | 
“The price of cotton is governed by the | 
world supply. Other countries (he named 
half a dozen of them) have the soil, the cli- 
mate and the labor to preduce cotton. This 
plowing up cotton will not only fail to in- 
crease the price of our great export crop, but 


as the 
world!” 


will ruin the South 
ducing area of the 
that. 

Weatherford, Texas 


greatest cotton pro- | 
It has done just 


C. E. Bloss | 


HAW! SHAKE! e 
g of the way that I felt after 
had to say about “those | 
in my copy of the Farm Jour- 
and Farmer’s Wife, May issue, which 
came today. often wondered how any- 
one could develop a taste for this “shipping 
fruit,” even tho they had never been priv- 
ileged to eat what you term “eatin’ berries.” 

I like the friendly, folksy way you Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife folks meet us 
through its pages. I especially like “All of 
Us” and “Goings-on-in-Washington.” 


McClave, Lee Kendall 


HAW 


HAW 
That’s somethin 
reading what 
strawberries,” 


you 


nal 


I’ve 


Colo. 


WAR MACHINE e Just a line of apprecia- 
tion for your efforts in informing the public 
of facts about the war machine. God bless 
and guide you that thousands may know the 
truth and not be duped into believing the 
lie that we can’t keep out if we want to. 


Madera, Calif. Mrs. Walter Pence 





and FARMER’S WIFE 


Here's 


dantl-ufp 
cand aleendl oul llergff 


in America’s top-value 
car of lowest price! 


HIS big, roomy Studebaker Cham- 

pion is the highest quality car in the 
lowest price field. And it’s more thrifty 
| by far than any other car at or near its 
| Price, because of the combined savings 
it assures you on gas, oil, tires and me- 
chanical upkeep. 

What’s more, this roomy, restful-rid- 
ing, easy-handling Studebaker Champion 
is the most modernly engineered car of 
lowest price—and comes complete with 
more advanced features. 


YOU GET ALL THIS 


a no ontta coot 


This highest quality car in the 
lowest price field comes com- 
plete with a big, weather-tight, 
dust-proof trunk for cans, crates 
and farm tools—automatic 
choke—angle-set ventilating 
vanes—non-slam rotary door 
latches—twin tail lights— 
bumper guards—finest hydraulic 
shock absorbers—and of course, 
Studebaker’s exclusive planar 
safety front end suspension and 
multi-ratio steering among 
other stand-out advancements. 




















STUDEBAKER PRICES BEGIN AT 


But the best proof is a drive. See your 


local Studebaker dealer and give this $ for a 
‘ ‘ Champion 
matchless car an unsparing 10-mile test. Coupe 
Then turn in your present car as part 
payment on this stand-out buy of the CHAMPION . . . $695 and up 
: COMMANDER . . $965 and up 


I. T. terms. 


year—easy C. 


PRESIDENT. . . $1115 and up 


These are delivered prices at factory, South Bend, 
Indiana, as of April 21,1941, subject to change 
without notice — Federal tax included. 
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petadmanpans diabetes 


HARPEN your pencil for a little 
S homework. The problem is: Figure 
out how many farms we import in a 
year. We don’t actually import the soil, 
farm buildings and equipment, of course; 


but in terms of what our own farms grow, IN 
Uncle Sam does import a large number. na 
They are made up of food, fiber, furs. ; 
feedstuffs, forest products, and the like. ee 
In the table at the bottom of the page wi 
is a tabulation of the amount and value A Few of the Items We Imported in 1940 } 
of agricultural products imported last Foreign Invoice _— Acres so 
sar. The figures are fresh from the De- Amount Imported Value Displaced ar 
a oe Tiiceatee. Sadler siihindie 1,620,796 Bu. $ 646,977 70,468 lar 
partment oO ommerce. Lo the va uation 12,154,068 4,465,870 429.826 kn 
at foreign ports ($1,896,160.119) is added Barley and Barley Malt 2,664,239 ” 1,640,049 121,655 : 
25%—a reasonable estimate of the duty Flaxseed 11,825,438 : 14,120,782 1,326,453 dl 
s > bill of Is. That Tomatoes and Tomato Paste 1,998,651 3,101,402 17,082 la 
pai * thi et ” “Ans a ' 1a Potatoes 1,324,393 ” 1,271,549 11,036 ‘es 
makes the total value just short of two Turnips 2,076,046 ” 890,877 10,380 is 
and one-half billion dollars. If you could 602,588 ” 714,555 10,760 al ¢ 
add that to the nine-billion-dollar total Cotton (Unmanufactured) 131,779,941 Lbs. 10,630,364 556,032 | 
: r iia ae Tobacco (Unmanufactured) 76,138,663 ” 36,721,805 83,030 
com See te Re ated a 7 Castor Beans 237,788,672 ” 5,665,252 216,171 
year, it would be 26% more than we got. Piberts, Wolnuks, Poonuls........ 11,646,420 ” 1,108,486 14,255 _ 
Farmers could use some of that money Pyrethrum 12,591,210 ” 2,949,211 20,985 Be 
for paint, fences, new buildings, etc. Af head pay pi tes : ase — ; 
wy i . Mustar eed an roun % * t 
Now, to turn that money into a figure Alfalfc Seed 2,607,855 ” 407,365 26,183 
meaning acres of farm land, divide by 20. news Goad 8.331.366 ” 941.578 41.656 
Economists reckon that the gross farm 3,610,847 ” 1,812,807 2,843 
income from crops is right close to $20 Jute (Unmanufactured) 91,094,000 ” 5,910,297 384,360 
Olive Oil 79,695,862 ” 8,685,952 200,000 


an acre. Thus, you get 118,510,007—the 


Soybean Oil 


4,848,670 


182,884 


25,253 


1,722,518 Gals. 761,033 57,000 





number of acres of land needed to grow 
these imported crop and animal products. 

The average size of farm in the United 
States in 1940 was 174 acres. It would 
take 681,092 farms of average size to grow 
all those products. If you think that’s 
stretching it, you can deduct rubber from 
the total value of agricultural imports (we 
don’t grow rubber). Take out fish, too— 
few farmers raise fish. Still you'll have 
enough imported acres to make 600,000 
farms of 174 acres each. 

Some of the crops we import are not 
grown in the United States; probably 
never can be economically. Bananas are 
a good example. Nevertheless, we can 





1940 Imports of Agricultural Products 


(Competitive, non-competitive, and 
indirectly competitive) 


Value 
Animals and animal pro- 
ducts (edible)........ $ 72,764,050 
Animals and animal pro- 


Textile fibers and manu- 


factures..ccecccccce 405,648,119 











Rapeseed Oil 

Cane Sugar 

Whiskey and Wines 

Wool and Mohair (Unmanufactured) 


Canned Beef 

Sausage Casings 

Eggs, Egg Yolks, Albumen 
Pulpwood (for paper) 

Lamb, Kid, Sheep and Goat Skins.. 
Coney and Rabbit Furs (Undressed) 


grow the fruits that bananas fight with 
for a place on the table—apples, pears, 
peaches, citrus, grapes. 

Another example—tapioca. We im- 
ported 333,926,362 pounds last year. 
Cornstarch would like to fill that huge 
dessert order; or maybe sweet potato 
starch, when it gets going. Good corn 
land (80 bushels per acre) could turn 
out 1.4 tons of starch per acre. It would 
take 119,259 acres to grow as many 


on doing it. Nevertheless (or so Uncle 


5,829,080,000 Lbs. 
13,332,149 Gals. 
360,636,707 Lbs. 
Raw Silk 44,857,055 ” 
32,622,678 ” 
61,345,222 ” 6,910,998 
18,181,278 ” 
16,127,920 Doz. 547,914 
1,435,820 Cords 
11,721,069 Skins 
24,641,429 Lbs. 


113,252,705 1,850,502 
46,807,087 106,350 
84,603,597 

124,997,041 

6,516,499 


7,931,156 
12,193,768 


32,421,883 
11,664,670 





the top of the page. There are not many 
strange names in the list. Flaxseed im- 
mediately catches the eye. What we im- 
ported is one-third as much as we grew 
last year—and last year’s crop was the 
biggest since way back in 1902. In the 
past ten years our flaxseed crop has aver- 
aged only a little more each year than the 
amount imported last year. We have no 
trouble growing flax; the increase in our 
acreage and the spread to states where it 


anes teed ooo tion $70,834,990 pounds of cornstarch as we imported of has never been grown before testify to 
and beverages...... 489,809,820 tapioca last year. that. 

Vegetable products, in- Still another example is cashew nuts. In addition to flaxseed, we imported 
edible (except fiber We don’t grow them; nobody contends last year 4,310 tons of unmanufactured 
ond wood).....+-.+. eee we can or should. Let British India keep flax worth $2,174,601. Every housewife 


knows that the price of linens has gone 
up tremendously in the past few months. 





Wood and paper...... 258,120,957 Sam’s nut farmers contend, anyway), the 
Total value at 28,939,561 pounds we imported last year Recently a flax mill in New Hampshire é 
nae 29% wee ee hurt the market for our filberts, pecans, had to close because of difficulty in get- 
Cedi wiles, .; $2370200.148 walnuts and peanuts. It would take 200,-__ ting flax. Use of flax for cigarette paper Som 
suas Gigleent ty tue ati he 000 acres of filberts, or pecans, or walnuts promises to make the crop more of a 
imports... ..seseeee+++ 118,510,007 to produce an equal amount of nuts, and money-maker. That new machine, worked 
Farms of average size (174 growing them is no problem. out by engineers of TVA and Georgia 
Ptah 5 681,092 On the other hand, a considerable part Tech, to separate the flax fiber quickly a | 
Sadan tei anndad..... 6,096,799 of our imports is crops we can and do and cheaply from the plant so that it Fy . 
grow. Run down the list in the table at (Continued on page 64) width 


as mu 
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There will always be one test we can’t make 





IN BUILDING FORD BUSINESS, we 
have not leaned primarily on. sales- 


THE 


manship to make our cars successful 
with the public. 

Instead, we aim to build a product 
so outstanding in its value that it will 
largely sell itself to the buyer who 
knows real motor car quality. 

To that end we design a car today 
that includes many features found at 
higher prices, but not found elsewhere 


at our price ley el. 


Then, in building today’s Ford, we 





test the job we do with equipment 
that is more remarkable than any ever 
developed before. 

Testing machines used in making 
Ford parts, for instance, hold accuracy 
at many points to ten-thousandths of 
an inch, and in some cases surface 
smoothness is measured in millionths. 

From the assembly line, at regular 
intervals, a car is sent to the Ford 
“torture track,” to be sped, skidded, 
wrenched, jolted and shocked to test 
the very limits of its great endurance. 


In the Ford weather tunnel still other 
tests go on in the face of man-made 
weather as severe as any to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

Here in the big Rouge Plant, we 
satisfy ourselves as to the quality of 
our cars by the severest tests that we 
know how to make. 

The single test we can’t make comes 
when you get behind the wheel and 
go. And because we know so well what 
that will show, we are more than glad 
to stand by its result! 


sg 
a 4 : 


Fat 


Some Ford Advantages 
for I94I: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big 1941 Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, is increased 
as much as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 

GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each °41 


Ford Sedan. 


LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 

















Doing his best 
with a tough job 


The hardest job of the Bell System is to give 
you more and better telephone service and 


yet keep rates low. It isn’t easy to keep 





those two things in balance. Increasing 
costs and taxes make it difficult. 

But there is no end to trying. There is 
never any letting up in the search for a 
better, more economical way. All along 
the line, the Bell System believes in econ- 
omy in business housekeeping. That is part 


of its obligation to the public. 





Listen to “The Telephone Hour” every Monday 
evening. (N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time.) 
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MANAGEMENT 





MEETING HIGHER There is a tre- 
LABOR COSTS mendous in- 

crease of “come- 
and-get-it” farming in California, adopted 
as a means of detouring labor costs which 
are soaring because of defense demands 
and union pressure. Many farmers are 
reducing alfalfa acreage (grown for hay) 
and substituting Ladino clover (grown 
for pasture }). 

The Ladino clover furnishes nine 
months of rich pasture for sheep, beef 
and dairy cattle. hogs, and even for 
poultry and turkeys. The animals are 
glad to do the harvesting. Vetch and 
barley and natural pastures furnish win- 
ter grazing to extend the cafeteria pro- 
gram around the calendar. 

Fruit growers are finding that they 
can profitably do away with orchard cul- 
tivation by sowing permanent cover crops, 
which also function as hog and sheep 
pasture. Irrigation serves both pasture 
and trees at the same time. The animals 
check pests somewhat by eating cull fruits 
which drop. Fertilization of the orchard is 
aided by Ladino clover, which is nitrogen- 
storing, and by the animal manure. 


SOIL, CROPS Mineral deficiencies of 
AND STOCK _ .,i| directly affect live- 
stock production. To be 
specific, in Tennessee feeding trials red 
clover grown on soil rich in available 
phosphorus was compared with that 
grown on soil containing only one-fifth 
as much available phosphorus. The two 
kinds of hay were fed to beef calves. 

In maturity, leafiness, color and aroma, 
the two hays were fairly comparable. But 
when actually fed to two lots of medium- 
grade beef calves, along with a_ basic 
ration of ground yellow corn, salt, and 
cod liver oil, the results obtained were 
startlingly different. Calves getting the 
low-phosphorus hay averaged but 79 
pounds of gain per head in the 196-day 
feeding period, while those on the high- 
phosphorus hay ration gained 124 pounds. 
The cost of gains was also about one- 
third higher per 100 pounds of gain for 
calves eating the low-phosphorus hay. 


SELLING SPUDS Dissatisfied with a 
local price of 75 

cents a bushel when he harvested his crop 
of 700 bushels of potatoes from seven 
acres of muck land, Marion Guilford, 
Steuben county, Indiana, decided to mer- 
chandise his spuds and get a higher price. 
First he washed them thoroughly with 

a hose. The potatoes were almost clean 
enough to put right in the kettle with 
the “jackets on.” He displayed five to 
ten bushels at a time near the highway, 
using a homemade sign reading: “Pota- 
toes for sale at $1 a bushel, $.60 a half.” 
The net gain was nearly $200 above 
wholesale market price. He obtained these 
premium prices, not entirely because the 
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quality was good and uniformly sorted, 
but mostly potatoes were 
clean, packed attractively and placed near 
the highway where passing motorists 
could see them. 


because his 


HOW TO PAY 
FOR A FARM 


It’s easy to pay for a 
farm, says E. E. King, 
Yancey county, North 
Carolina. “The method to use is to have a 
variety of income sources.” 

Last year, Mr. King’s cash income 
looked something like this: Tobacco, 
green beans, $40; cattle, $40; 


$27 ~ 2% 


lambs, $58: wool. $32.40: fresh pork, 
$8.62; pigs, $27; butter and cream, 


$12.75; fryers, $36.20, and eggs, $41.68. 

He has only 85 acres of a land 
on his 187-acre farm, but the farm has 
been paid for and improved at the same 
time. In 1935, acre corn yields were 20 
bushels; now they average 40 bushels. 
Two acres of pasture will carry an animal 
unit where it took four acres five years 
ago. In addition, Mr. King has taken nine 
acres out of cultivation and seeded it to 
permanent pasture. 


Two black marks 
against sweet 
clover have kept 
as far as it should as a 
and when 

internal 


DI-COUMARIN IN 
SWEET CLOVER 


it from going 
hay crop. It has a bitter taste; 
improperly cured may cause 
bleeding of cattle. 

But now Wisconsin biochemists have 
discovered, isolated, analyzed and named 
the substance that is responsible for both 
those The substance is 
called di-coumarin. Some sweet clover 
plants contain more of it than others. 

The search is on now for plants that do 
net contain the objectionable substance, 
and two strains have been found. They’re 
not hardy, but in time the plant breeders 
will surely get around that by crossing 


with strains that are hardy. 


shortcomings. 


An exercise lane for each 
and every brood sow is 
made possible by electric 
fence on Ralph Lotter’s farm, Starke 
county, Indiana. The lanes reach about 
150 feet out from individual farrowing 
houses, which are set end to end. Pigs 
pass back and forth beneath the wires, 
and so reach their own feeding troughs. 
Later in spring the wires are taken away 
so sows and pigs can graze on rye. 


HOT WIRE 
FOR SOWS 











and FARMER’S WIFI! 






















But you know when one is present! 
No matter what your appetite — 
hearty or light — you'll find plenty 
of real satisfaction in a man-sized 
helping of Wheaties! Rich in flavor, 
rich in nourishment, a ‘‘Breakfast 
of Champions” gives you three 
champion foods in a single dish. 
Get off to a flying start tomorrow 
with Wheaties, milk and fruit. 


WHEATIES WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” ,” Breakfast of Champions’ are registered trade marks 


Search your dictionary from cover to cover. 
You'll find it just about impossible to discover 
words that describe the extra-s 
Wheaties. There’s only one way for you to know 
the downright delicious flavor of these golden 
whole wheat flakes. Eat Wheaties with milk or 
cream and your favorite fruit. You’l! make a 
discovery you'll never forget — the 
tempting, satisfying flavor of a 
reakfast of Champions.” 


al Mills, Inc. 





When covered wagons rolled 
westward, they carried seed for 
new wheat fields. The pioneers 
knew they could depend on wheat 
for nourishment. But they did 
not know that a vital part of 
whole wheat nourishment is Vi- 
tamin B,. Today scientists tell 
us the human body cannot store 
this important vitamin — but 
that we all must have a regular 
frequent supply of it. Wheaties 
ive you every bit of the Vitamin 
choice whole wheat. The 
way to get more B, in 
s to eat Wheaties for 
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§ DON’T CARE IF HE DID TELL 
YOU TO GET SANI-FLUSH TO 
CLEAN OUT THE RADIATOR 





emically 
from 
— s 


yrks ch 
* lush we i le 
sani-F and sce a 
to remove *™" 
car radiators: 


freely ° 


the larges 
It’s easy f 

Vv ice 

enough. 


Can't harm | alu 


DUSTING /NSEC7. KILLER 


COMBINED INSECTICIDE-FUNGICIDE 
Also Straight ROTENONE DUSTS 


Ground to Micro-Fineness to give better coverage, 
killing, and ‘‘sticking’’ power 
Stabilized to give from 3 to 5 times the toxic life. 


SAFE ON ALL CROPS 


Recommended for most Truck Crops and a wide 
variety of Insects. Meets all Health Regulations; 
eliminates danger of condemnation. 

Ask your dealer for Hammond Products. If he 
cannot supply, write us. Send for valuable free 
Book on Insect Control. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
72 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 








@ LOW COST POWER for small farms, 

home gardens, poultry and fruit ranches, 

estates, green houses, mowing parks, 

cemeteries, etc. Plows, cultivates, 

etc. Sizes to 8 H.P. Write for 

sd DAY TRIAL OFFER 
nd FREE 


EiRCULAR 


Shaw Manatacturing Co. 


2606 Front St, Galesburg, Kansas 








1 H.P. 
y with 
Cutter Bar 
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OLD PESTS. NEW WEAPONS 





Left, mustard in a field of Wisconsin barley. Sinox-sprayed bar- 
ley (right) has no mustard. 


SINOX FOR 
WEED KILLING 


Startling results 
were secured 
from sinox (by- 
product of the dye industry) in control- 
ling fanweed (also known as French 
weed) on spring wheat and barley in 
Nez Perce county, Idaho, in 1940. 

One treated patch of spring wheat av- 
eraged 24.9 bushels per acre: an adjoin- 
ing untreated plot infested with fanweed 
yielded 10.5 bushels. In another test, 
treated wheat yielded 19.3 bushels; un- 
treated. 10.1 bushels. 

\ treated plot of spring barley pro- 
duced 53.7 bushels per acre; an adjoin- 
ing untreated plot. 27.5 bushels. In 
another test, a treated field produced 39.3 
bushels per acre; untreated, 31.0 bushels. 


Fanweed Killed, Barley Unhurt 


{ll summer the treated plots were far- 
ther along, showed better growing and 
better matured plants’ with greater 
strength than those untreated. In un- 
treated plots, the plants seemed smaller 
and the weeds were choking out the 
weaker ones. Barley was not hurt by the 
chemical. 

Sinox in Idaho has also given good 
results in control of wild radish and mus- 
tard in grain and promises defense 
against lawn pests such as chickweed, 
dandelions, plantain and crabgrass. 

In Wisconsin last year, county agents 
in five counties tried sinox. They report 
from 98 to 100% control of mustard, 
wild buckwheat, common ragweed, 
lamb’s-quarters, and three-seeded mer- 
cury. The chemical also gave fairly good 
control of pigweed, knotgrass, mouse- 
eared chickweed, and lady’s-thumb. 

Sinox treatment increased grain yields 
from 14% to 35% in seven weed-infested 
fields in which. it was used. Mixing one 
gallon of the chemical in 100 gallons of 
water, and using 100 gallons of solution 
per acre, the cost of spraying material 


was about $2 an acre. Total cost, includ- 


ing labor and depreciation on equipment 
when using a spray rig with 20-foot 
boom, was from $3 to $3.25 an acre. 

These Wisconsin trials indicate it may 
not be wise to use a 1% solution of sinox 
on fields seeded down to legumes, for it 
injured alfalfa and sweet clover seedings 
in these trials. 


RING ROT The problem of telling 
whether or not seed po- 
tatoes are infected with ring rot has been 
solved by Horticulturist V. E. Iverson, 
Montana Experiment Station by using an 
ultra-violet lamp. Cut off the end of an 
infected tuber, put it under the lamp, and 
the infected area fluoresces brilliantly. 
This method is now being used in several 
states. The lamp used is the H-4 type, 
ultra-violet black lamp, 100 watts. Now 
the search is on for a method to detect 
the disease without cutting the tuber. 


CRYOLITE = Not quite so dull as most 

bug stories, is one about 
the Mexican bean beetle which, along in 
the 20’s, just about had the bean growers 
and gardeners down on their backs. 

The loud cry for help that went up 
from growers and gardeners was heard 
by Dr. S. Marcovitch at the Tennessee 
Station. What was needed was an insecti- 
cide that would stop the pests, and would 
be less poisonous to folks who ate the 
beans than the arsenicals. 

Now it happened that a year or two 
before, Dr. Marcovitch had tried out a 
new material (sodium fluosilicate) that 
stopped the striped cucumber beetle 
its tracks. The beetles didn’t have to eat 
it to get a deadly dose. When they walked 
in it, it gave them “hot feet”; and when 
they licked their feet, they got a deadly 
dose of fluorine. 

So the fluorine compounds were tried 
against the bean beetle—first sodium 
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fluosilicate, then barium fluosilicate, and | 


then another material containing fluorine, 
called cryolite. Because of the fine record 
made in the war on Mexican bean beetles, 
cryolite was then thrown into the fight 
against other pests on a wide range of 
crops. In the Pacific Northwest it was 
tried out as a substitute for the old reli- 
able lead arsenate to check codling moth, 
the pest responsible for wormy apples. 

The new material worked. Other pests 
soon found themselves up against it when 
cryolite was used in dusting or spraying 

pests such as potato beetle, tomato 
fruit worm, tobacco hornworm, flea bee- 
tle. cranberry weevil and codling moth 

3.000.000 pounds were used in codling 
moth control in the north central Wash- 
ington district in 1940. A spraying and 
dusting chart has been worked out for 
those who want to use cryolite in fighting 
these pests. 

In the meantime, Dr. Marcovitch con- 
tinues his cryolite. He 
points out that the residue of a fluosilicate 
dust or spray is not injurious to health. 
On the contrary, he says, it is beneficial 


research with 


that fluorine is essential to good teeth. 

This year he will work with cryolite as 
an insecticide on peaches. In all respects 
but one, cryolite has done a good job on 
peaches. It controls pests, and it doesn’t 
burn like lead arsenate. But if there is a 
lot of moisture in the air, a gas is formed 
that injures the fruit. 

On paper Dr. Marcovitch has the an- 
swer to this one, and for two years has 
been ready to test the idea, but frost has 
killed the peaches in the Tennessee area. 
This year, with a good stand of peaches, 
he will have a chance to try it. 


PHENOTHIAZINE To bring you 

up to date on 
phenothiazine, which made headlines a 
year ago: 

It expels all sheep parasites 
worms, nodular worms and small thread- 
worms. It expels all cattle parasites. If 
given to milking cows, it colors the milk 
pink (and checks souring, too). This 
coloring is not a serious drawback, how- 


stomach 





ever, because cattle parasites are not so 
much a problem in adult cows as in young 
stock. 

In hogs, phenothiazine gets the nodular 
worms—not the thornheaded worms, and 
not all of the roundworms. In poultry, 
phenothiazine gets rid of cecal worms but 
not tapeworms. 

In horses, phenothiazine is effective 
against strongyles, but not against bots 
and roundworms. There have been some 
reports of horses dying after phenothia- 
zine treatment, but it is just as likely as 
net the deaths were due to other causes, 
perhaps anemic or rundown condition of 
the animal treated. There have been no 
losses in the work carried on by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, even when 
ten times the therapeutic dose was given. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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KLEANBORE HI-SPEED .22's" 





“| wasn’t getting as much game 
as I had some years 
before. Of course, 
I’m a little older 
and heavier, so it’s 
harder for me to 
sneak up within 
range. Then I hap- 
pened-to read that Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
.22’s were effective 100 yards farther 
than ordinary .22’s; that they had excep- 
tionally flat trajectory, remarkable pene- 
tration, and tremendous shock power. I 
decided to test them. 





“1 set up nine %” pine boards about ten 
yards away, and one inch apart, to test the 
penetration of the Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
solid point .22 long rifle. The bullet went 
clean through seven of the planks and 
half way through the eighth! 





@Kleanbore and Hi-Speed are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


“Then | took a long rifle hollow point 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22, and fired it 
through a cake of laundry soap. You can 
see for yourself in the picture below how 
that bullet expanded when it hit! It 
measured .347 caliber after impact! 


*“*My next step 
was to try them on 
pests on a nearby 
farm. And I want to 
tellyou—I dropped 
a lot of varmints 
that would have 
got away if I hadn’t been using those ultra- 
powerful .22’s!”’ 


Kleanbore* Hi-Speed* .22’s travel at 
1400 feet per second, with a muzzle en- 
ergy of 157 foot-pounds. They cost no 
more than regular .22’s! Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





When to shoot KLEANBORE* HI-SPEED* .22's 


® Whenever you're hunting pests, vermin or game 
that’s hard to kill or hard to stalk; whenever you shoot 
at long ranges, or when flat trajectory is important, 
use Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s. 





When to shoot NEW AND IMPROVED KLEANBORE* .22’s 


> There are times when the extra power of Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
.22’s is not needed, as in plinking or range shooting indoors. 
For this shooting, superlatively accurate New and Improved 


Kleanbore .22’s are ideal. 
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CHILDREN ARE DRILLED IN GUM MASSAGE IN MANY SCHOOLS 





TALKIES 





Citizen Kane Here the young genius Orson 

Welles dissects a lot of char- 
acters, but principally a rich newspaper pub- 
lisher who thinks he is lord of creation. Welles 
underlines his cynical manipulation of the 
public through “yellow journalism,” his show- 
off style of living, his love affairs, and one 
simple little thing that really meant more to 
him than anything else. The direction is mag- 


(ii 


IPANA, WITH MASSAGE, stimulates lazy, un- 
derworked gums, arouses circulation within 
gum tissues and helps your gums to a 


mee. ee’ r) . 


IPANA TOOTH PASTE is especially designed 
to help you do two things well. First, regular 





brushing with Ipana helps you to keep your the 
teeth sparklingly bright. And secondly 


Tender Gums can rob 
your Smile of its Sparkle! 


healthier, more resistant firmness. 


Guard against “Pink Tooth Brush”... Help keep your gums 
firmer—your teeth brighter with Ipana and Massage. 


RE YOU doing a// you can to make 
A your smile attractive? Or are you 
giving all your time to brushing your 
teeth ... and forgetting your gums com- 
pletely? 

For gums, as well as teeth, need regu- 
lar care. Today’s soft foods need little 
chewing—rob gums of work and exer- 
cise. Gums tend to become sensitive, and 
often signal their distress with that tinge 
of “pink” on your tooth brush. 

Ask your dentist about tender gums 


and “pink tooth brush.” Like many 
other dentists he may suggest, “helpful 
stimulation with Ipana and massage.” 
For Ipana is designed to do two 
things: (1) Brushing with Ipana helps 
keep teeth bright and sparkling; (2) 
Massaging with Ipana wakes gum circu- 
lation, helps gums to healthier firmness. 
Don’t delay! Get a tube of Ipana 
Tooth Paste today. Let Ipana and mas- 
sage help you to brighter teeth, firmer 
gums—a more sparkling smile! 


* Nation-wide survey recently conducted 
among thousands of dentists also shows that 
more dentists recommend Ipana for patients’ 
use than the next three dentifrices combined. 


IPANA TOOTH PASTE) 





nificent, its style almost entirely new and 
astonishingly successful in keeping you on 
the edge of your chair. A grand job. 


The Flame of Say what you like. this 
New Orleans Marlene Dietrich still has 
what it takes. Through the 
rumors and scandals and duels of old New 
Orleans Marlene sweeps with the same elec- 
trifying quality she showed in “Destry” and 
the later picture whose name we forget. An 
excellent cast includes Bruce Cabot, Roland 
Young, Mischa Auer. other good ones. Wear 
your asbestos suit. 
The exact opposite of 
“sophisticated,” this is a 
film about a man, his wife, his babies, his 
joys and sorrows. And—of all things!—for 
this homely, wholesome, simple tale they 
picked /rene Dunne and Cary Grant, who do 
very fine jobs of tender, natural acting. Ladies 
will gurgle at the children, weep and smile; 
men will wipe their noses. 


Penny Serenade 


The Devil and Engaging little comedy, in 
Miss Jones which “the richest man in 

the world” takes a sales- 
man’s job in a badly managed department 
store that he didn’t even know he owned. 
Jean Arthur is the “Miss Jones,” the owner 
Charles Coburn. Others include Edmund 
Gwenn, Robert Cummings, Spring Byington. 


A very funny film is this 40- 
year-old play about a coun- 
try cousin. Mabel Normand—remember Ma- 
bel ?—made a picture of it years ago, and here 
Judy Canova stars as the awkward country 
girl who upsets her rich city relatives. Fat 
comedy, with Jerry Colonna and Charles 
Butterworth, plus Bob Crosby's band. Corny 


but good. 


Sis Hopkins 


In tune with the tragic times 
is this Richard Arlen picture 
about a test pilot, a brotherly misunderstand- 
ing over a gal, scads of plane-building and 
testing details, all of them exciting. Jean 
Parker, Helen Mack, others. Guaranteed hair- 
raiser. 


Power Dive 


Lavish talkie musical, done 
in a sepia-colored print, with 
much beauty, including Hedy Lamarr, Lana 
Turner and Judy Garland, as three Ziegfeld 
girls. Lots of music and dancing and spec- 
tacular stuff. Big cast includes James Stewart, 
Tony Martin, Jackie Cooper, Charles Win- 
ninger, Edward Everett Horton. Sumptuous. 


Ziegfeld Girl 


The Lady From Loretta Young as a school- 
Cheyenne teacher out on the frontier, 

with a lot of skulduggery 
and Western “bad men” scattered around the 
premises. Directed by Harold Lloyd, the film 
shows both experience and lack of experience, 
adding up rather oddly to a total of laughs 
and sheer hodge-podge. Middling. 


Model Wife An over-long comedy of mar- 
ried life. with Joan Blondell 
and Dick Powell as the married duo who work 
in a dress shop. A number of funny situa- 
tions, but on the whole only so-so. 
Charles F. Stevens 
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VITAMIN B; 


the “missing vita- 
min” in 3 out of 4 


YOU CAN LEAD THE CREW TO BREAKFAST, Mother found AND UNCLE JEFF, the noted diet author- “THEY GIVE YOU AN EXTRA found in 
—but you cannot make ’em eat! Bobby would ity, slipped Mother a new idea. “Try no other corn flakes — Vitamin 
glower, ““Maybe that stuff is good for me, but, gee! the new Post Toasties!” he said. B,. This is the ‘missing vitamin’ 
I just don’t like it.”” Dad added, ““And when break- “They’re marvelously rich in that 3 out of 4 people don’t get enough 
fast does taste good—it isn’t nourishing enough.” corn flakes flavor everybody likes— of in their daily diet. Yet Vita- 
“Oh dear,” thought Mother, “what shall I do? toasted to stay crisper in milk or min B; is necessary for abundant 
Maybe Uncle Jeff can help me out...” cream. Every flake is packed with ‘nergy, sound nerves, normal 
quick-energy food value, and...” growth and appetite.” 









A Post Cereal made 
by General Foods 


NOW—CHEERS FROMTHE CREWeverymorning! needs for breakfast!” Says Mother: “A 
Says Bobby: “I’m ready for more, Mom! _ break for my budget, too. . . for no ready- 
These are the best corn flakes ever!” Says _ to-eat cereal costs as little as corn flakes, 
Dad: “What a break! A delicious cereal and those 4-star values make the new 
that really has the nourishment a fellow Post Toasties my best buy!” 


ENJOY THE NOURISHING WEW_POST TOASTIES 


FOR A 4-STAR BREAKFAST TREAT ! 
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HAT unmistakable plain white en- 
velope told me before I even opened 
it that Doris’s wedding invitations 

were out. A wedding! 

As I read the quaint old English script 
and realized that she was going to be mar- 
ried in two weeks, my thoughts jumped 
ahead to the wedding, the church, the 
gifts, the reception. Presently, my excite- 
ment and anticipation were running al- 
most as high as the bride’s herself, for 
weddings are Big Events. I'd like to tell 
you about this one, for it may be that 
you will be invited to a wedding some- 
thing like it, one of these days. 

Hunting up my best plain note paper, 
I wrote my formal acceptance of the invi- 
tation, accepts with pleasure Mr. 
and Mrs. John Howard Black’s kind invi- 
tation for Tuesday. the third of June.” I 
practiced it two or three times first to get 
the spacing identical with the spacing of 
the lines in the invitation. 

Then my thoughts turned toward a gift. 
What should I give them? During my 
trips into next few days, I 
looked around me for suggestions, finally 
deciding on a pair of lovely small bowls. 
They would be just right for a table top 
or for a mantle—and they “looked” like 
Doris. Wrapped as gifts right at the shop, 
they were sent out to her home immedi- 
ately. I made a mental note to remind 
her that my gift was exchangeable, for I 
wouldn’t want her to keep the bowls if 
they had to drink their morning coffee 
out of water glasses! 

The day of the wedding finally arrived! 
With an eye toward the unwritten rule 
that you should come fifteen minutes 
early, we planned our time accordingly. 
My blue and white print, my new white 
hat, white gloves, shoes and purse were 
just right for a summer wedding. Mother 
wore her navy blue voile with white ac- 
and my young sister wore her 


town the 


cessories, 


best cotton print and a white bonnet. 
At the church, a handsome usher greet- 


ed us at the head of the aisle. He and 
mother exchanged a few pleasantries 


about the weather as she took his arm 
and we followed them down the aisle. 
Mother indicated that we were friends of 
both the bride and groom and that he 
could seat us wherever he liked. Guests of 
the bride were being seated on the left 
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side of the church, guests of the groom 
on the right. 

The scene was set—can’t you picture 
it? As we sat there, drinking in the love- 
liness of the church with its fragrant 
flowers and lighted candelabra, the organ 
was playing softly some of Doris’s fa- 
vorite melodies. I recognized Liebes- 
traum, Our Love (taken from the opera 
Romeo and Juliet) and Schubert’s Ave 
Maria. A few minutes before four o'clock 
the head usher brought the groom’s 
family to their seats, then the bride’s 
family. A white runner was unrolled the 
full length of the aisle to make a white 
path for the bridal party. 





ls THERE any melody 
more stirring than the wedding march? 
Our hearts beat a little faster as we heard 
the tingling strains of Lohengrin. We 
rose to our feet. There came the ushers. 
Then the two exquisite bridesmaids, 
dressed in light blue marquisette and 
large leghorn hats, carrying duplicate 
shower bouquets. Behind them was the 
maid of honor alone, a picture in peach 
marquisette. Finally—there was the 
bride, on her father’s right arm! Smiling 
a little tremulously, she walked slowly 
down the white aisle toward her waiting 
groom. Her white starched marquisette 
gown and her finger tip veil gave her an 


ethereal beauty that left me breathiess. 
The white lilacs in her right arm were 
just the right touch of freshness and 
sweetness. 

In almost less time than it takes to 
write about it, Doris and Ken were mar- 
ried. Before we'd had a chance to clear 
the mist from our eyes, or work the lumps 
in our throats down, there they stood, 
man and wife. The organist swept into 
the joyous notes of Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March, and the recessional began. 
Arm in arm, smiling, happy, relieved, 
came the bride and groom; behind them 
the maid of honor and best man, ushers 
and bridesmaids paired off together. 

It didn’t take long for them to go back 
up that aisle. In a few minutes two ushers 
quickly folded up the white panel cover- 
ing the aisle—so that the families of the 
bride and groom could be escorted out of 
the church. We relaxed at last and fol- 
lowed. 

Because the reception itself was to be 
quite small, Doris received all of the wed- 
ing guests immediately after the cere- 
mony in the fireplace room of the church. 
Going directly into the adjoining parlors, 
we waited in line to speak to the bridal 
party. Since nobody stopped to say more 
than just a few words, we weren’t long. 
And I managed to remember that you 

(Continued on page 49) 





EDRO was the finest glass blower 

in all Mexico. he reminded himsell 

delicately balancing the growing 
bubble on the end of his pipe. shaping 
it with skillful ease: with a flourish. too. 
For Pedro had an audience. 

Turistos. a man and a woman, watched 
intently—sweethearts they were, Pedro 
knew from the sheep’s eyes they made 
Besides. there were three sombreroed 
leaners who, from curiosity, had deserted 
their sunny posts in the narrow crooked 
streets without. But more important was 
the lovely Senorita Phillipe of the lan- 
guerous brown eyes and golden skin. 

She was waiting with a great show of 
patience. as if coming into the glass 
blower’s huteh wasn't her own idea, while 
her duenna. fat jolly Senora Durango, 
talked with Garcia, owner of the furnace. 

Pedro had practiced the craft) from 

childhood as one must to approach per- 
fection. Garcia was no craftsman: he 
craved riches—-and the soft witchery of 
Senorita Phillipe—as if one so beautiful 
would wipe her dainty zapato on such a 
greasy pig. Pedro thought. The orang: 
eyes of the clay furnace outlined his 
proud features, showed scorn in his dark 
eyes. ; 
The turista beckoned Garcia nearet 
and said in the queer dialect turistos 
employed. “TE want your boy toe blow a 
bowl for the ladv: a rich red one, about 
so big.” He made a wide cirele with his 
hands. 

Garcia nodded. “Ruby glass and large 
Also. costly. Senor. It is the gold mixed 
with the sand which gives the true ruby 
glow.” 

“Have you no gold?” the turista asked 
impatiently. 

“Si, Senor. I have gold.” Garcia dug 
into the sash wrinkled around his paunch 
and brought forth a key. He guarded it 
well, that key. Unlocking a stout cabinet. 
he exhibited a bit of the precious metal. 
With a glance of meaning pride toward 
Senorita Phillipe. he added. “I have the 
only gold in the entire village. Senor.” 

Pedro smiled secretly. His hand 
touched the sash which bound his slim 
middle. In its folds reposed el Chico, 
the Small One, a tiny golden idol. With 
his own hands, Pedro had dug the Small 
One from the crumbling altar of an an- 
cient Church built by Cortez’ men long 
ago. 

Pedro’s forefathers had been rather 
forcefully converted and, when building 
churches under direction of their captors, 
often had concealed tiny replicas of their 
own gods in the masonry, so they might 
kneel before the altar with a clear con- 
science, 

Of course Pedro knew the wickedness 
of idolatry. but he had kept the little idol 
for a luck piece. Gradually. the wise im- 
passive countenance of the Small One be- 
came very real, a personality, to Pedro. 
No longer was the Small One an_ idol, 
but Pedro’s dear companion and mentor. 





1 = a 
3 ” waif 
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Silently. in a sort of heart-to-heart dis- 
course. the two carried on long conversa- 
tions about right and wrong. 

Now. when the youth's hand brushed 
over the little god gloatingly. the Small 
One rebuked him. “Do not gloat, my son, 
because of my presence. You have not 
had me always. Always. you may not.” 

“Say not so.” Pedro murmured. “I 
could not give you up. To see the dark 
eyes of Senorita Phillipe alight. to hold 
her small hand in mine. I would give up 
anything. Yes. even Gallardo. But you, 
never!” 

Gallardo, a real gallant. was Pedro's 
fighting cock. From the egg. he had 
cherished the feathered hero; and_ in 
truth. he was Pedro’s only earthly posses- 
sion if one excepted the Small One. 








In his secret place, the Small One 
sighed. “Then you do not love her, my 
son.” 

Not love the Senorita Phillipe? Pedro’s 
heart turned over. Not love her, when 
every exchange of glances between the 
girl and any man. even the great pig, 
Garcia, was like a knife between Pedro’s 
shoulder blades? 

Sometimes the Small One went too far. 
“You do not know what you're talking 
about,” Pedro whispered stiffly. 


Tuar evening when he 
plucked his guitar and sang softly be- 
neath her window bar. her hidden laugh- 
ter was his reward. Delighted laughter. 
Her duenna murmured a roguish some- 
thing meant for Pedro's ears, too. Senora 
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Pedro had prepared a little speech. But it van- 
ished—he could only unwrap the bowl and 





thrust it upon the senorita. 


Durango was his friend, he knew, and so 
Pedro dared take from his sombrero an 
amulet of tiny yellow gourds and dried 
erasses he had fashioned, and toss it 
through the lattice. 

He waited anxiously. It did not come 
back. It had pleased her. Turning, he 
trotted to his ramshackle home, where his 
numerous relatives already were hud- 
dled together in sleep. Pedro’s dreams 
would be warm and happy this night. 

The great day arrived. Pedro was to 
blow the ruby bowl for the sheep-eyed 
turistos. He was in the hutch early, pump- 
ing the furnace to such a brilliance as it 
had not known in months. 

He weighed the sand; clean, fine 
glass sand. Then he waited until the fat 
Garcia came and unlocked the cabinet 


and doled out the precious gold. 

The sand melted in the crucible; the 
gold. It bubbled richly. Skillfully, Pedro 
dipped in his pipe, with a dextrous twist 
of the wrist withdrew a ball of liquid 


glass. 


S ENSING the impor- 
tance of the occasion, a few villagers and 
leaners wandered in. Also, the turista 
and his sheep-eyed woman. And acco- 
lade: Senora Durango and Senorita Phil- 
lipe entered. A string of tiny yellow 
gourds and dried grasses had replaced 
the reboso on the girl’s soft dark hair. 

“A good omen,” Pedro confided to the 
Small One. “The bowl will be a great 
success.” 

“Keep haughtiness from your heart, 


hy Lucile Ishelle 


Iustrator: Arthur Sarnoff 





my son,” the Small One reproved him. 
“Remember, Garcia loves her, too.” 

“That pig?” Pedro scoffed. 

“That pig, as you call him, has this 
prosperous business, a house of pink 
stucco with a great blooming patio. He 
has much to offer. What have you?” 

As if the man had heard this silent 
exchange, Garcia moved nearer Senora 
Durango and her charge. 

“The woman I marry will drink her 
least refreshment from a goblet of ruby 
glass,” he boasted to Senora Durango in 
a carrying voice. “And then she may 
break it if she wishes. In my house—it 
is large with a bed in every room—there 
will be servants to wipe the dust from 
my lady’s small shoes.” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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EXPERT! 70-year-young Mrs. Joun W., BEGINNER! Miss Dorotny ANNE 
Torrernace, of Stafford, New York, who Ross, who was brought up in Glencoe, 
in 1940 won at her local Genesee County _ Illinois, is “serious seventeen”’ and a brand- 


Fair and at the New York World's Fai 


with her jam and jelly made with Certo. 














Both eibvice this 





r new jelly-maker! Her very first batch of 
jelly was a great success—thanks to Certo! 








y and 7 


easy time-saving 


way to jell all fruits... with CERTO! 





I—~“EVEN ‘ORNERY’ FRUITS jell easily 
when you use Certo,’ says Mrs. 
Totterdale. “Imagine being able to 
make prize jelly from strawberries! 
Well... Z did! 1 won a ‘second’ and 
then a ‘first’ with strawberry jelly — 
made the no-guess way with Certo!” 


3—"SUCH A THRIF 
wayto make jelly,” 
is Mrs. Totterdale’s 
description of the 
short-boil method 
with Certo! “For due to that 
short boil, all your juice goes 
into jelly—instead of boiling 
off in steam! And you aver- 
age 4 extra glasses—11 in- 
stead of 7—from just 4 cups 
of fruit juice!” 





A Product of General Foods 





AINUTE BOIL DOES IT!" savs 
Dorothy Anne. “No long, hot ‘mind- 
ing’ a jelly kettle for me! With Certo, 
you boil your fruit mixture only 14 
minute for jelly—a minute or so for 
jam. In less than 15 minutes after 
your fruit’s prepared you can stand 


back and admire filled jelly glasses!’ 











REAL FRUIT FLA- 

or because that short 
boil saves flavor as well 
as juice,” points out 
Dorothy Anne. “*And be- 
lieve me, that makes a 
hit in our house! Being a 
beginner, I’m grateful 
for those Certo recipes. 
I follow them exactly and 
my jelly-making goes 
along like clockwork!” 
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“If milk could be delivered daily, 


| why not flowers weekly?” 


I Harvest Yellow Gold 
Y GARDEN began to pay for itself 
the morning I stood at my back door 
'and gazed at my daffodils in dismay. 
Every vase in the house was full. I had 
taken flowers to church, hospitals, friends, 
yet these daffodils bloomed, a yellow mass 
dying as they stood, defying me to keep 


| up with them. 

“Tt’s a shame,” I muttered, “when peo- 
ple in town would be glad for even one 
dozen of these things!” Right then an 
idea was born. 

Why wouldn't these folks be willing— 
even eager—to have a weekly delivery of 
flowers the year around? If milk could be 
delivered daily, why not flowers weekly? 

I left my housework and started mak- 
ing a list of names. Before my courage 
failed I seized the telephone book and 
called Nancy, a town teacher. “Listen,” 
I shouted, “I'm going into business. [’'m 


selling flowers. I...” 

“Fine,” she cut in. “I'm giving a faculty 
tea tomorrow. I need masses of something. 
Two dollars is as high as I can go.. .” 

“Nancy.” I interrupted, “what I want is 
a contract to keep your flat in flowers for 
25 cents a week.” 

“Sure, go ahead,” and she left to sprint 
for her class. 

But it was a dear old lady at the hotel 
who really floored me. She not only ac- 
cepted my offer for herself but arranged 
to have me send flowers to a friend who 
had an incurable illness. 

“I’ve promised not to send flowers to 
her funeral,” she said, “but that can’t stop 
me from showering her with them now. 
Can it, my dear?” I agreed that it 
couldn’t, and further agreed to make the 
bouquets look like something from the 
little cottage garden the old lady used to 
have. 

Well, I called twelve people and had 
twelve acceptances. That was all I could 
handle. In a notebook I gave every cus- 
tomer a page and kept a record of what 
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SOME 


I sent her, so I could give her different 
things each week. 

With my first money I bought rose 
bushes, and more plants and seeds with 
which to supply my customers in the 
future. When winter came I supplied 
berried shrubs, holly, straw flowers, and, 
in early spring, pussy willows. 

I gave these people big value, but they 
gave me something, too. It was fun arrang- 
ing these flowers and even more fun see- 
ing what they could do for folks.—Reby 
MacDonald 


People Will Buy Novelties 


N° LONGER need you limit your sales 
from the garden to potatoes, beans 
and tomatoes—some of the _ best-paying 
products are the oddest. At least so Mr. 
and Mrs. Earle P. Yaples of Northville, 
Connecticut, living on only five acres, 
have found. Gourds. Mexican corn, and 
unusual varieties of pumpkin and squash 





“Nature produces beautiful things, 
and people are eager to buy them.” 


are their specialties. During the fall, 
when they run an “Odd Mart” under a 
tent along a state highway, the crowds on 
week-ends look like a small section of a 
county fair. 

Gourds are best sellers. Tourists make 
their own selection from such varieties as 
calabash, Hercules club, bottle, nest egg, 
spoon, two-colored pear, caveman’s club 
and others of strange shapes. 

The Mexican corn, in an array of tap- 
estried colors (purple, yellow, blue, black, 
red and white) is a picture of autumn it- 
self. Customers pay 10 cents an ear and 
rarely buy fewer than three ears. (Sweet 
corn in the same neighborhood brought 
only 25 cents a dozen last year.) 

Among the pumpkins and_ squash, 
Turk’s Head, a spectacular variety, sold 
best. But the chief curiosity in the tent 
was a jumbo squash weighing 129 pounds. 

“Novelty farming,” Mr. Yaples will 


tell you, “is not only a paying business, 


Celia Wloney 


WOMEN 


it’s like dealing in works of art. Nature 
produces beautiful things, and I find that 
people are eager to buy them.”—Harriet 
Hawley Smith 


She Sells by Mail 


RS. Anna Shoemaker of New Jersey 

has a card index file of more than 
900 farmers’ wives and residents of nearby 
cities. When she has something that is 
hard to sell, or on which the market price 
is low, she merely selects a list of pros- 
pects, mails each a postcard, and usually 
sells out within three days—at premium 
prices, too. 


Last year she marketed 200 bushels of | 
sweet potatoes, all for seed, to farm | 


women. Business men are good prospects 
for luxury items, while workmen want 
substantial foods, especially meat. 
Not long ago Mrs. Shoemaker sent the 
following postcard to 55 laboring men: 
“Dear Consumer: 

“Isn't it a shame that you have to pay 
so much for what you eat, while I get so 
little for it? Why shouldn’t we get to- 
gether and both make money? I will de- 
liver to your door one quarter of pork 
(not less than 75 pounds), two gallons 
of homemade kraut, two bushels of sweet 
potatoes, four dozen eggs, two dressed 
roosters, all for $14.” 

The 55 cards resulted in 45 orders! — 


Mrs. C. A. Umoselle 


Freak Trees Bring Cash 
R. and Mrs. John Gosset of Ohio 


were amazed recently when a pass- 
ing motorist paid them $10 for an old 
apple tree. The man, a cabinet maker, 
explained that there is keen demand for 
odd grained woods, especially apple, 
cherry, maple and walnut. Knotty, burled 
pieces in wide sizes, if not dead, are espe- 
cially wanted. Value is increased when 
the stump is left on.—F. R. Cozzens 





“She selects a list of prospects, 
mails each one a postcard, and sells out 
within three days—at premium prices.” 





A Product of 
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..-She can easily if you give her 
modern Pyrex Ware 


ANY GIRL can be a better cook with Pyrex buy a whole set, gift-boxed, for as little as a 
ware. This miracle glassware actually bakes dollar! And 75% of Pyrex dishes are priced 
faster. Food browns more evenly. She can way below that! See them at your ,¢ 

watch its progress through the clear glass favorite store today. CHD 


sides. She even saves on dishwashing! She’! 


THE TREND to oven meals makes a handy utility dish 
(shown above) a necessity. It'll hold a good-sized 
rolled rib roast and the potatoes and vege- ~ 
tables as well! Serve the whole meal in the ath 
plan a Pyrex ware shower today You can dish it was cooked in! 10% inch size costs only 


cook and serve and store in the same gleam- 


ing dish. If you really want to please her, 








GIVE HER Pyrex Flameware dishes! They’re new and smart. 


The latest thing! Wide, flat bottoms really fit stove tops. Spouts household requirement. Quart liquid 
are designed especially for easy pouring. See the food cook. measure, pint liquid measure, one cup 
Make a hit with this $ §5 One quart size double@Q AG 

one quart Flameware ] 

saucepan (above)only 


+) 
measure. All have easy-to-read red 


markings. Give all four! Prices from 


] liquid measure and one cup dry ¢ 
boiler washes sparkling * J 
CIOND 10.O FEF 6 oc 6cies0 sc 








HERE'S THE 17-piece Home Baker set, selected by leading home 
economists to meet 90% of all baking needs. Includes measur- 
ing cup, utility dish, loaf pan, pie plate, two cake dish- 
es, four deep pie dishes, six custard cups and a handy $995 
wire rack.(Items can also be purchased separately.)Only 


COPYRIGHT 1941, CORNING 
GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y. 


“PYREX” is a registered trade-mark of Corning Glass Works—look for it for your own protection. 
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IS If TO HAVE 
CE Caby 


hy Dr. S. Josephine Baker 


F YOU are going to have a baby what 
are your risks? This question occurs 
to almost every family at some time 

or other and it is not too difficult to answer. 
Here are the facts, and we ought to be 
mighty proud of them: 

There is now only one death of a mother 
in 250 childbirths. Our death rate due to 
childbirth is 32% lower than it was just 
six years ago! That is a startling and mag- 
nificent fact, for it means that there are 
ten thousand mothers living in the United 
States today who would have died during 
the past four years if the 1935 maternal 
death rate had persisted up to now. 

That’s an accomplishment in which all 
you women can take pride, for you helped 
to bring it about. You have demanded bet- 
ter work by doctors, nurses, and public 
health officials, and you have taken better 
care of yourselves. 


Bur if this life saving 
is to continue, you, and I mean all women 
(not just those about to have babies), 
must do your part. You can demand facil- 
ities that will give safe care for all ex- 
pectant mothers—good doctors, good hos- 
pitals, and public health nurses! And if 
you are expecting a baby yourself you 
can assure your own safety by seeking 
proper prenatal care. The basic rules are 
simple and so easy that any woman can 
follow them: 

First: Go to your doctor as soon as you 
know, or suspect, that you are pregnant. 
There are tests available now so that he 
can determine this during the first month. 
Select your doctor with care; get the best 
doctor you can, and then trust him. See 
him at least once each month and follow 
his directions. Take a specimen of your 
urine to him at each visit. 

Second: If there is a public health 
nurse in your vicinity, ask her about all 
the preparations you should make for 
the baby’s coming. She will be able to 
tell you what you need and how you 
should live in the meantime. 

Third: Eat wisely. You do not have to 
“eat enough for two.” You may have 
some digestive disturbance at this time 
but you can control this to a great extent 
by avoiding all fried foods, any excess of 
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sweets, and foods that disagree with you. 

Fourth: Watch your elimination. Re- 
member you have to carry off from your 
body all of the waste products of your 
new baby as well as your own. Drink 





plenty of water. 

Fifth: Exercise moderately. Keep out of 
doors all that you can. Walking is the 
best form of exercise. Don’t overdo or 
strain yourself. A fit and healthy body 
will mean an easier confinement. 

Sixth: Get at least one hour of complete 
rest during the day and at least eight 
hours of restful sleep at night. Be sure to 
have the bedroom windows open. 

Seventh: Do not restrict your body. 
Wear clothing that is loose and comfort- 
able and let the weight of it hang from 
your shoulders, not from your waist. 

Eighth: Keep as cheerful and happy as 
possible and don’t worry. Remember your 
only duty to your unborn child is to supply 
him with nourishment and carry off the 
waste products of his body. You cannot 
“mark” him by any fright on your part. 
That is an established fact. 

Vinth: Send to The Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. for these two free 
pamphlets: “Prenatal Care.” and “The 
Expectant Mother.” These will give you 
more detailed directions about the way 
you should care for yourself. By follow- 
ing these directions, and with a competent 
doctor, you can assure yourself almost 
100% of safety in giving birth to your 
baby. 
Fin ALLY, nurse your 
baby if it is at all possible. This will 
give him his finest chance for life and 
health. Remember that this little new life 
is subject to some hazards in itself so be 
sure to take your baby to your doctor for 
a “check up” at least once a month and 
make his world safe, too. Have a physical 
check-up yourself six weeks after the birth 
of the baby. You may prevent trouble 
later. 

Here are my congratulations for your 
great adventure. If you are a normal 
woman, if you have competent medical 
service, and if you use it early and reg- 
ularly, of course it is safe for you to have 
a baby. 


































Does it get you \’ 
down... when you have to get wp on washday?... It’s 
no fun to face a big family wash with only a ‘half-way’ 
laundry soap to help. When you think of the end- 


less rubbing you'll have to do—to get al/ 
the dirt out—no wonder you're 
; weary before you start... 
| : 





Those back-breaking 
chores won't worry you when 
you wake up to a Fels-Naptha washday. Fels- 
Naptha Soap gives you two tireless helpers—active 
naptha and richer, golden soap. Together, they pitch 
in and do the job in jig time—dislodge the stub- 
bornest grime—whisk it away quickly, gently, 
thoroughly. Your clothes come out of the 
wash tub whiter, brighter, sweeter. You 
finish washday just the way you 


started —with a smile! 
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READ THIS 





hy Miriam Williams 


HIS is going to be a big canning 
D vee: judging by what farm women 

all over the country tell us. And for 
very good reason: 

In any year a farm family saves money. 
and promotes its own good health, by can- 
ning a first-rate food supply. But this 
year it’s especially sensible in the face of 
possible price rises, and a growing scarc- 
ity of food in many parts of the world. 

So to help you we’ve gathered the most 
recent news about canning from sources 
ranging from home economics experts in 
Washington to farm women themselves. 


Brains May Spare Brawn. Start with 
a canning plan for your 
own family. To serve 
greens once a_ week 
during non-garden sea- 
son, how many cans or 
jars should you have? 
How many of tomatoes 
to serve them three 
times a week? Perhaps 
you will can, or freeze 
in the cold storage 
locker, such vegetables 
as peas, corn and 
beans, then buy in 
quantity lots commer- 
cially canned vegetables and fruits to 
help out your own supply. 


Let Nothing Go to Waste. Sometimes 
we neglect a very good fruit—rhubarb. If 
you still have nice pink stalks in your 
garden, try canning baked rhubarb or 
rhubarb juice. 

To bake rhubarb, follow directions on 
page 51 in the April issue of Farm Jour- 
nal and Farmer’s Wife, and pack hot in 
clean hot jars. For juice, the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
recommends this method: wash and cut 
20 Ibs. of pink-colored stalks, add 8 qts. 
water and 7 lbs. sugar. Simmer, with- 
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Seyore Yort Start lo Caw 


ARTICLE—IT MAY CHANGE YOUR PLANS. 


out stirring, until rhubarb is barely soft. 
Let stand over night. In the morning 
strain off and heat juice over boiling wa- 
ter to 170° F. Pour into hot sterile jars 
or bottles, seal immediately, invert for 3 
min. to sterilize top, cool quickly. Store 
in a cool dark place. Wrap clear glass 
jars or bottles, as heat and light cause 
color changes. 


Share Your Pressure Cooker. Comes 
again the old question of how to process 
non-acid vegetables, as asparagus, greens, 
beans, peas and corn. You have a pres- 
sure cooker? Good! 
Check to see if the 
gauge is in order, then 
use it. 

Due to defense de- 
mands for aluminum 
it’s questionable if the 
usual supply of pres- 
sure cookers will be on 
the market. At any 
rate, neighbors may co- 
operate in using cook- 
ers by having a central 
place to process vege- 
tables two or three days 
a week. I know a Maryland farm woman 
who cans on commission. She refuses to 
take anything but the freshest of vege- 
tables, however. for only fresh products 
are worth canning. 

Charity Begins at 
Home. You are sat- 
isfied that your own 
family has a_ really 
good supply of food 
for next year but how 
about others? With all 
the talk about sur- 
pluses, we are likely to 
forget that there are 
persons no _ farther 
away than a neighbor- 
ing farm or the nearest 
town who need more 
and better food. More than a third of 
the families in the United States have 
diets below requirements for good health. 

If you are doing community canning 
for hot school lunches next winter, think 
of foods which will supplement such sur- 
plus foods as may be distributed by the 
Surplus Marketing Administration. Then 
can tomatoes to go with dried beans, 
vegetables to go with pork, seasonable 
fruits to vary the winter surplus of dried 
and citrus fruits. 

Vitamins Become Easier to Get. 


We all have grandstand seats to witness 
the trend toward enrichment of foods 





with extra vitamins and minerals. First 
it was vitamin D milk and vitamin B 
cereals, now it’s enriched flour. It’s en- 
riched with vitamin concentrates, in 
amounts expertly determined by physi- 
cians, nutritionists, chemists and millers. 
Now all you need do is read the label for 
the word “enriched” on the sack. If your 
family are hearty bread and cereal eaters, 
such flour is certain to give them a bet- 
ter balanced diet than ever before. 


Tomato Juice a Step-Child. A new 
idea about tomatoes comes from Cornell 
University’s Dr. Hugh 
McKay. He says that 
the solid part of to- 
matoes is a good source 
of carotin (vitamin A) 
and vitamin E. In fact 
the residue after juice 
is extracted is being 
considered as a com- 
mercial source of vita- 
min A, so he suggests 
that homemakers can 
more whole tomatoes 
and less juice. To pre- 
serve vitamin C, scald, 
cold dip and peel whole ripe tomatoes 
free from blemish or decay. Pack in clean 
hot jars and press down to form their 
own juice, or fill jars with hot tomato 
juice, adding one teaspoon salt per quart. 
Process in the hot water bath for 45 min. 
Next winter, juicy red-ripe canned to- 
matoes in a big bowl to spoon out as you 
would sauce, will make a perfect foil for 
a salad-less meal. 


Will Prices Rise? Unquestionably 
there will be fewer food surpluses this 
year, for foreign buyers are after canned 
foods, rice, evaporated milk, powdered 
eggs, cheese, dried vegetables and fruit. 
But there is no prospect of a wheat flour 
or sugar shortage, and every effort is be- 
ing made to guard against a speculative 
or “scare” rise in prices of foods gen- 
erally. 








To help your husband work... 








to help your children grow! 
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Exrthed Pillsburus Best Flour 


add precious B-vitamins and iron to your everyday baked foods! 


je HERE IS NEWS of tremendous im- 
portance to every farm homemaker. You 
know from experience the cash value 
of scientific soil feeding. You know how 
idequate proteins, vitamins, and min- 
erals in feeds increase the growth and 
productivity of stock and poultry. That’s 
why you will grasp the value of Enriched 
Pillsbury’s Best to the human body. 

In it science now brings added vita- 
mins and iron to your family’s diet 
easily, conveniently, economically. Now 
in Enriched Pillsbury’s Best Flour—the 
same fine flour asalways—you get added 
iron and B-vitamins that your children 
need every day for growth, that your 








whole family needs every day to make 
proper use of energy foods (carbohy- 
drates). This is essential to sound nerves, 
good appetite, and ability to thrive on 
hard physical work! And all at the low 
cost of fine white flour. 

*“ And remember — good-baking flour, 
like Pillsbury’s Best, is the same good- 
baking flour after it has been enriched— 
but inferior flour, even if it is enriched, 
is still inferior flour. Also remember— 
enrichment must be done carefully, so 
that each bag will be uniformly enriched. 
The strict milling standards which make 
Pillsbury’s Best a fine “baking’’ flour 
also make it a uniformly enriched flour! 


Uncle Sam asked for Enriched Flour! 


The United States Government, through the National Research 
Council, asked that enriched flour be put on the market with all 
possible speed—to help make a stronger, more vital nation. 
Here is the answer. As one accustomed to the results of proper 


nutrition, you know its importance. Now, in one of the lowest- 





Pillsbury answers your questions about 
this new enrichment of white flour 


@ You understand that modernscience has 
perfected a way to add precious food ele- 
ments to your ‘“‘daily bread.” But just what 
is being added? What does it mean to you? 


1. Vitamin B, (thiamine) is added... 
helps the body make proper use of energy 
foods (carbohydrates), which is essential 
to: (a) Proper growth in children. (b) 
Good appetite for both young and old. 
(c) Sound nerves. (d) Ability to thrive on 
hard physical work. 


2. Iron is added—helps build red blood. 


3. Vitamin P-P is added—another mem- 
ber of the vitamin B complex, which also 
overcomes certain deficiencies in the diet. 


@ Every pound of Pillsbury’s Best is now 
Enriched with these three food essentials. 















cost foods known to man—fine white flour—you get three precious added food 

elements essential to your family’s health! Now at every meal, you can give your 

family extra B-vitamins and iron by using Pillsbury’s Best Flour for all your baking. —_y t's the same fine, dependable PILLSBURY'S BEST 
-..now enriched! 

* NO CHANGE IN FLAVOR! 

* NO CHANGE IN APPEARANCE! 


>A 
; , DAR, testis tinea ” 
Say to your grocer, “I want Enriched Pillsbury’s Best Flour! 00 CHANGE Ws BARING QUALITIES 


Save the THRIFT STARS which are packed in your bag of Pillsbury's Best Flour, and with other Pillsbury products. They ore 


e . 
Va | U a b | e Pp "ea m 1U m S redeemable for glass coffee makers, electric clocks, women's fine silk hosiery, silverware, and other valuable merchandise. 
For free booklet showing all the premiums, write to Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Department 6, M polis, Minnesota 
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Easy, “Quick Money” Contest 
Offers 158 Cash Awards To Home Bakers 


Simply Finish This Thought: &@\ LIKE THE NEW MACA YEAST 


BECAUSE 





99 Complete this thought in 50 additional words or less 





Imagine using a yeast that gives bakings the old- 
fashioned flavor that everyone loves. Then add the 
fact that Maca gives bakings the appetizing, smooth 
texture you always seek, and saves time in the bar- 
gain! Performance like this should inspire anyone to 
write an entry! 

Try New Maca and Enter Contest Now 
Don’t delay. Get your entry in right away. Don’t 
forget that the new improved Maca acts fast —just 
dissolve in lukewarm water and it’s ready to use. 
And remember you can keep a supply of Maca on 
your pantry shelf. There are so many advantages to 
using Maca that preparing your entry will be easy! 


PURPOSE OF CONTEST: To induce more women to 
quickly try the new Improved Maca Yeast—the yeast 
that acts fast and keeps without refrigeration 

Improved Maca Yeast looks different and actually 
contains more “active” granules of yeast but you use 
it in exactly the same way to get glorious results. The 
granules are larger and more uniform. Thus the 
splendid keeping qualities of Maca have been fur- 
ther improved. 

With these improvements in mind, plus the grand 
features Maca has always had—its convenience and 
fast action—you can easily prepare a statement that 
can put you in the running for that big first prize. 





5 PRIZES 











So act at once. Your grocer has the new Maca now. OF 
HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN “ew Maca Yeast gives to bakings. cious old-fashioned flavor Maca gives $10.00 EACH 
To write a winning entry decide what Or because the new Maca granules’ to bakings—how your family enjoys AND 
advantages of the new Maca appeal are more uniform, with better keep- these bakings. Or you might write 
to you most. Then complete the ing qualities, you might write about about the combination of all these 150 PRIZES 
thought: “I like the new Maca Yeast this feature. Or you might write Maca advantages. 

about the fast action of Maca. Or the Don't try to do any “fancy writing.” OF 


| eee ” using 50 additional 
words or less. For example, each 
package of Maca now contains more 
active granules of yeast. so you might 
write about the smooth texture the 


fact that you can keep a handy sup- 


Plain everyday language is sufficient. 


ply on your pantry shelf—ready to And don’t think your entry isn’t good 
use ata moment Ss notice enough. Let the judges decide that. 
Or you might write about the deli- Send your entry now. 


$1.00 EACH 




















FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES: 


1 Simply complete the thought: “I like the new Maca 
Yeast because......... ; ” in 50 additional words 
or less 

2 Mail entries to Maca Yeast, 215 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. FJO, Chicago, Illinois. Each entry must be accom- 
panied by three foil wrappers (or facsimiles) from 
packages of Maca YEAS! 

3 This contest closes at Midnight, June 15th, 1941. $500 
in cash will be awarded for the best letter; $200 for the 
second best; $100 for the third best; $10 for the next 5 


best and $1 each to the senders of the next 150 best 
entries 

4 Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity and 
aptness of thought. Decision of the judges will be final. 
Fancy entries will not count extra. Duplicate prizes 
will be awarded in case of ties. Entries, contents and 
ideas therein become the property of the Northwestern 
Yeast Co. 

5 Residents of Continental United States may compete, 
except Northwestern Yeast Co. employees, their adver- 
tising agency, and their families. 

6 Winners will be notified by mail. 


DON’T DELAY—ENTER NOW-—Contest Closes June 15, 1941 
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UNE time. graduation 
time, bride time. cake 
time! For practically 
perfect luck follow these 
Farm Kitchen tested recipes 
and methods exactly, and 
you ll have cakes to exclaim 
over. 

We believe in traditional 
weddings, so our 1941 bride’s 
cake is made according to the recipe of a 
woman who custom-bakes many wedding 
cakes in her own home. A luscious angel 
food needs no ornamenting, but to vary 
the ice cream and cake formula try Snow- 
balls or Shiver Cake. Then make up the 
yolks into a delicate sponge cake. ideal 
for reception or tea cakes. 


Elegant Angel Cake 

14, c. egg whites | tsp. vanilla 
I, tsp. cream of V4 tsp. almond 

tartar 134 c. sifted sugar 
VY, tsp. salt | c. sifted cake flour 
Sift flour and *; c. sugar together twice. Beat 
egg whites with rotary beater until frothy. 
Add cream of tartar and salt. Continue beat- 
ing until it forms soft peaks, then beat in 1 ce. 
sugar, 2 thlsp. at a time. Add flavoring. Fold 
in sifted flour and sugar, 2 tblsp. at a time, 
using a wire whisk. Rinse large tube pan 
(10” diameter, 4” deep) with cold water, 
shake out. Pour in batter, twist pan to re- 
move large air bubbles. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375° F.) 35 min. (Short baking 
makes a moist, tender cake). Invert, leave 
SeCVE ral hours. 
{ngel Shiver Cake. Dissolve 2 packages 
lemon gelatine in 1 pt. hot water. Add 1 pt. 
cold water. Cool. Remove center from angel 
cake leaving a rim of 2'% inches. Break center 
into pieces, combine with gelatine which is 
ready to set, and fill center. Chill. Ice with 
whipped cream, chill. Decorate if desired. 
Snowballs. With forks divide angel food cake 
into 8 thick wedges and each wedge into 4 
ball shaped pieces. Coat with Fluffy Frosting, 
roll in moist cocoanut. 


Bride’s Cake 
1'/q Ib. (2/2 c.) butter 3 tblsp. baking 


5 c. sugar powder 

10 egg yolks Yo tsp. salt 
2%, tsp. vanilla 3 c. milk 

7'/ c. sifted cake 10 egg whites 


flour 
Have butter, sugar and eggs at room tempera- 
ture before you start. Cream butter, add 
sugar, a few tblsp. at a time, beating con- 
stantly until the mixture is light and fluffy. 
Add yolks one at a time, beating thoroughly. 
Add flavoring. Alternate sifted dry ingredients 
and milk, blend until smooth. Fold in egg 
whites beaten until stiff, but not dry. Pour into 
greased cake pans. This amount of batter 
makes three tiers of 10, 8 and 6 inches in 
diameter. Bake in a moderate (350° F.) oven, 
bottom and center layers 50 to 60 min., small 
top tier 30 min. Cuts into 60-65 small pieces. 


Fluffy Frosting 
6 egg whites V4 tsp. cream of 
2 c. sugar tartar 
| c. water | tsp. vanilla 


Cook sugar and water to 268° F. or until it 
reaches soft crack stage, or separates into 
heavy threads in cold water. Beat egg whites 
until they form soft peaks, add cream of 
tartar. Gradually pour syrup into egg whites, 
beating constantly. (This takes two people 
unless you have an electric mixer). Flavor, 
beat until thick enough to spread. Save 
out 1% for ornamental icing. This frosting 
spreads easily and does not crack because of 
the number of egg whites and the high syrup 
temperature. Divide the recipe in half for an 
ordinary two-layer cake, being very careful 
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to get all of the syrup out of 
the pan before it hardens. 
Ornamental Frosting: To the 
part of Fluffy Frosting set 
aside, add sifted confection- 
er’s sugar until stiff enough to 
use in pastry tube. Decorate 
with silver leaves or bells, and 
silver decorettes, “bought” 
white rosebuds and birds, and 
a tiny bride and groom. 


Yolk Sponge Cake 
Vz c. egg yolks 1%, c. sifted cake 


Yo c. hot water flour 

I lemon, grated rind 1'/4 tsp. baking 
1 thlsp. lemon juice powder 

| c. sugar V4 tsp. salt 


Beat yolks (6 or 7) until thick and lemon 
colored. Add hot water, rind, juice, beat well. 
Add sugar gradually until very light. Fold 
in sifted dry ingredients. Use a rectangular 
pan about 11” x 7” for cake squares; and 
about 18” x 12” for a roll. Grease bottom (not 
sides) of pan, fit with waxed paper, grease 
again. Bake 25 to 35 min. in a moderately 
hot oven (375° F.). 

Sponge Roll. Bake in large pan as directed, 
invert on powdered sugar surface, trim off 
crusty edges, spread while warm with jelly, 
chocolate or lemon filling. Roll. 

Cocoa Peppermint Roll. Substitute % ec. 
cocoa for 4 c. of the flour, sift with dry in- 
gredients. Bake and turn out as above, rolling 
up in cloth while warm. When cool, unroll, 
spread with whipped cream flavored with 
peppermint. : 

Party Cakes. Bake in smaller pan to make 
thicker cake. When cool, cut in circles, dia- 
monds, squares. Top each with a small ball 
of butter frosting; if desired, cower with 
fluffy or fondant frosting. 

Harlequin Cakes. Split inch-thick cake into 
three layers. Spread chocolate filling be- 
tween, ice, cut in diamonds. 

Strawberry Icing. Ice angel or sponge cake 
as follows: to 44 c. crushed ripe berries, add 
1 thlsp. soft butter, 1 tsp. lemon juice and 
3 c. or more confectioners sugar. Blend. Gar- 
nish with whole berries. 
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ELLY IN 
ommy, HOW 010 PEOPLE MAKE J 
" 1s BEFORE WEY HAD SUREJSEUL? 


THE OLD DAY: 


+ 





Mommy: Well, they had a long job over the 
hot stove, boiling their fruit down—instead 
of boiling the jelly mixture only 2 min- 
ute the way I do, with Sure-Jell! 

Mary-Joan: I bet they got tired, Mommy! 





Mommy: With Sure-Jell all fruits jell 
quickly and just right every time—even 
fruits like strawberries, which couldn’t be 
used for jelly before we had Sure-Jell! 
Mary-Joan: And Mommy, you’ve got one— 
two—ten glasses of jelly! 





Mary-Joan: Why are there so many Sure- 
Jell recipes, Mommy? 

Mommy: Because all fruits can’t be handled 
the same! The folder in the Sure-Jell pack- 
age gives a recipe for each fruit, so it’s 
easy to have success with Sure-Jell! 


A Product of 
General Foods 





FARM 












Mommy: Yes, they got tired and cross. 
Because it was hard to tell when the jelly 
was done and they were always worried 
for fear it wouldn’t jell. 


Mary-Joan: Our jelly always jells! 


oom 





Ss . 

“ Di * * ‘\ : 
Mommy: Right! With Sure-Jell I don’t have 
to boil the juice away—so I get 4 more 
&Slasses of jelly than they’d have had in 
the old days. And since the fresh fruit 
flavor doesn’t boil off in steam, my jelly 
tastes better, too! 


Why Sure-Jell is America’s 
largest selling 


powdered pectin product 


w GIVES SURE RESULTS . . . the same 
every time... with any fruit 


* NICE TO USE convenient to 
handle . . . doesn’t dilute the fruit 


*% INEXPENSIVE 


* YOU GET HOME-TESTED RECIPES for 
each fruit. 2,100 women—in their 
home kitchens—using fruit from 
local markets—have made 5,700 
batches of jams, jellies and marma- 
lades to test the recipes which ap- 
pear in your Sure-Jell folder! 


* SHORT-BOIL METHOD, WITH SURE-JELL, 
saves time and hot work! 


* MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT! 
You get a bigger showing of more 
delicious jams and jellies for your 
outlay of time and fruit! 
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JELLIES AND JAMS 

1 .% 0 OOO OC OS | 
10 REMEMBER 

XX MK 


S LOVELY as antique ruby or amber 
glass are the jewel tones of fresh 


a8 


jellies sunning in your kitchen 
window. Make them on a bright, clear 


day, with careful attention to the require- 
ments of a tender, quivery jelly, and your 
family and friends will rise up to call 
you blessed. Here are tips for beginners, 
and some recipes for all jelly-makers: 

Remember that rhubarb, strawberries 


| and cherries are too low in pectin to jelly 


by themselves, and that raspberries and 
blackberries are usually a bit too low in 
acid to make firm jellies. Acid may be 
added in the form of lemon juice or by 
combining with an acid fruit. Pectin is 
added by combining with a fruit high in 
pectin, as apples, or by using bottled or 
powdered pectin. Powdered pectin is 
usually added to a fruit juice before 
sugar so it will dissolve easily, and bot- 
tled pectin after sugar. 

In extracting fruit juice, use as little 
water as possible, as long boiling means 
loss of flavor and destroys some of the 
pectin. Boil the jelly mixture rapidly, 
too. Incidentally, jellies made with added 
pectin, which seem to call for lots of 1 
sugar, actually have less sugar by test , 
than jellies made without, because in the 


latter the sugar and pectin are concen- 
trated by longer boiling. 
We know of a research laboratory that ' 
canned 6,500 jars of fruit and juice to t 
find that a fruit juice with little or no I 
sugar loses flavor faster than when made : 
into a high sugar concentration, as in ] 
jam or jelly. Since this is especially true t 
of delicate fruits such as rhubarb, straw- e 
berry and peach, make up those jellies 
fresh from the fruit if possible. When 4 
you can juice, label the jar with the ; 
amount of sugar used, as “grape juice r 
with 14% cups sugar per quart.” Then if n 
you make the juice into jelly later, you'll B 
know how much less sugar to use. f 
Elderberry Jelly 
3 c. berry juice 7! c. sugar | 
Vy c. lemon juice | bottle fruit pectin C 
To prepare juice, remove larger stems from 3 
about 4 lbs. fully ripe berries; place in kettle b 
and crush. Heat gently until juice starts to te 
flow then simmer, covered, 15 min. Place p 


fruit in jelly bag, squeeze out juice. Measure S 
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In our Farm Kitchen we have a shal- 
low canning cupboard with adjustable 


shelves and a window shade for a 
“door.” The stick travels in a groove. 
* 
sugar and strained fruit juices into large 
saucepan and mix. Bring to a boil over hot- 
test fire and at once add bottled fruit pectin, 
stirring constantly. Bring to a full rolling 


min. Remove, skim, pour 
Makes 10 6-0z. glasses. 


boil, boil hard % 
quickly, paraffin. 


Delicious Strawberry Preserves 


3 c. strawberries Vy lemon, juice 

3 c. sugar 

Alternate layers of hulled strawberries and 
sugar in preserving kettle, add lemon juice. 
Heat slowly until sugar melts, shaking ket- 
tle occasionally, then boil very briskly for 
10 min. Pour into a flat shallow pan until 
the next day, lifting berries several times so 
that the juice mixes well with the berries. 
The next day, fill clean hot jars. Bring syrup 


to boil, pour over berries, remove air bubbles, 
seal. 

Spiced Currant Jelly 
| tblsp. whole cloves 
Sugar 


5 lbs. currants 
| oz. stick cinnamon 


Select currants which are about 7 ripe, % 
green. Wash, do not stem. Put in large ket- 
tle, mash slightly to start juice. Stir as it 


boils, 5 to 10 min. Let drain over night, put- 
ting in spices tied in a bag. In morning, bring 
to a boil, remove spice, measure juice. Add 
1 ce. sugar for each cup juice. Boil rapidly 
to jelly stage, pour into glasses with a whole 


clove in each glass. 

Plum Conserve 
4 Ibs. plums, cut | lemon, juice 
2 oranges, ground Vy Ib. walnuts 
| c. raisins Sugar 


Prepare plums and oranges. Add raisins and 

measure. Add “4 c. sugar for each cup fruit. 

Bring to boil, stirring constantly, then cook 
, 

rapidly until thick and clear. Remove from 

fire, add lemon juice and nuts. Pour, seal. 


Cherry Preserves 
| qt. pitted cherries 5 c. sugar 
Cover cherries with boiling water, let stand 
3 min., drain. Add 2 c. sugar, bring to a 
boil and boil 5 min. Add 3 c. sugar, bring 
to boil and boil 10 min. Pour into a shallow 
pan, let stand 24 hrs., stirring frequently. 
Seal cold in sterilized jars. 
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RY COLD robs foods of their 

rich nutritive juices. Proper 
moisture protects them. And this 
protection is available only in the 
modern air-conditioned ice refrigera- 
tor. The film of water which is always 
present on melting ice is a natural 
humidity adjuster—keeping veg- 
etables garden-fresh, meats juicy 
and full-flavored. 
Foods also need protection against 
the exchanging of flavors. And that, 
too, the air-conditioned ice refrigera- 
tor gives them—by its ceaseless cir- 
culation of clean-washed air. No other 
type refrigerator assures this essen- 
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EE NU CANT 
RUB COLD CREAM INTO 
YOUR VEGETABLES ! 


You know what dryness does to your 
skin. Dry cold is just as great an 
enemy to your vegetables — and to 
your other foods as well. You can't 
give them a facial. But you can easily 
protect them against drying out. 








tial combination of proper moisture, 
vitalized air and constant cold. 

You will be amazed at the low cost of 
these beautiful new ice refrigerators 
—only a third to a half as much as 
other types. Economical to use—a 
servicing of ice lasts three to five 
days or longer. Nothing to get out of 
order...no noise...no defrosting. 
Plenty of pure, crystal-clear, taste- 
free ice cubes in three to five minutes. 
Talk to your Ice Service Man today— 
or ‘phone your Ice Company. Arrange 
for a free trial in your own kitchen. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


FOR PERFECT REFRIGERATION 
Coté wltree cb 200€ creotigle... USE ICE! 


WE CHALLENGE YOU TO LOOK AT ALL 3! 


Before you buy any refrigerator get the 
facts about all 3 types—then choose. We 
challenge you to match the 1941 air- 
, conditioned ICE refrigerator in sheer 








food-keeping ability. We challenge 
you to match its remarkable economy 
—its complete freedom from  break- 
downs, defrosting and noise. 


The modern ice refrigerator 
illustrated is a large family 
size COOLERATOR priced at 
$67.50 f.0.b. factory. Gen- 
uine air-conditioned ice re- 
frigerators recommended by 
the National Association of 
Ice Industries are manufac- 
tured under the following 
trade names: COOLERATOR, 
ICEDAIRE, OLYMPIC, 
PROGRESS and VITALAIRE. 
Your local Ice Company will 
show you a wide variety of 
styles and sizes available on 
easy terms at prices ranging 
from $29.50 to $94.50. 
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LEARN BEAUTY’S SECRET 


MAKE THIS 
TONGUE TEST 


| DO THIS ee Run the tip of your tongue over your 


teeth. Feel that coating? It doesn’t belong there! 








2 YOU'LL LEARN... . that filmy coating on your teeth 


collects stains, makes teeth dull, dingy-looking! 


3 SWITCH TO PEPSODENT with Irium. You'll 


know how alluring your smile can be when teeth are 
sparkling bright. You'll feel it. Your friends will see it 


e Only Pepsodent gives you Irium, super-cleansing 
agent that loosens and flushes away filmy coating. 


e Only Pepsodent contains the patented high-polish- 

ing agent which buffs teeth to such shining smoothness 

that coating brushes off easily before it collects and 

stains. No other tooth paste gives you as much! Get 
, a tube of Pepsodent with Irium today. 









Zo TT) Pepsadent ~~ 


—— eT. © 


e+.and for fullest effectiveness 
«++ for Double-Power Cleansing . . . use 
PEPSODENT’S NEW 50-TUFT TOOTH BRUSH 





FAR™M 
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Dear Polly: Who should give showers 
for brides-to-be, and what kinds of 
showers are proper?—Mary, Florida. 


ER own friends and older friends of 

the family are those who want to give 
showers. These can be almost any kind 
of shower—kitchen gadgets, kitchen 
linen, recipes, towel, silver, lingerie, book 
and magazine, handkerchief, china and 
glass, apron, paper, trousseau, and just 





plain miscellaneous. 
* * *% 

Dear Polly: Are we girls considered 
antiques who do not join, have not joined, 
and will not join the “Spicy Stories So- 
ciety”? It certainly appears that way!— 
Gene, Ohio. 


HERE are a few boys around who 

think it’s smart to tell off-color stories. 
The less you girls tolerate those boys, 
the quicker they'll change their senses of 
alleged humor. Start a quiet war. I'm 
sure there are one or two boys in your 
gang who appreciate how you girls feel 
and will be glad to help you steer the con- 
versation. If not, then organize among 
yourselves and stick together on this ban 
against questionable jokes. You can boy- 
cott them if you all work together. 


* *% * 


Dear Polly: How do you acknowledge 
an introduction?—Donna Jean, New 


York. 


H°” do you do?” is the accepted and 
proper phrase. It’s nice to add, “I’ve 
heard Molly speak of you often” or “You 
live near Corning, don’t you?” so that 
you ll have something to hinge a conver- 
sation on. When you leave you may say, 
“It’s been nice to meet you,” or “I hope 
I'll see you again soon.” 

*% *% * 

Dear Polly: When walking down the 
street with a boy should the girl link her 
arm through the boy’s, or the boy through 
the girls?—Betty, lowa. 


EITHER. Since you’re not old nor 

feeble, you don’t ordinarily need 
assistance. If the footing is treacherous 
or something like that, then you may 
take hold of your boy friend’s arm. He 
takes your arm only when you're alight- 
ing from a car, crossing a crowded street, 
or when he can be of real help to you. 
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WE WENT TO THE WEDDING! 


(Continued from page 35) 


offer best wishes to the bride, and con- 
gratulations to the groom. From the re- 
ception line, we wandered over to have 
some punch and cookies, and to talk with 
some of the other guests, who were busily 
distributing rice and confetti among them- 
selves. Doris and Ken were in for their 
share, we could see. 

When almost everyone had _ gone 
through the reception line, we started 
toward the bride’s home for the wedding 
supper. Doris’s home is comparatively 
small, so invitations were necessarily few. 
We arrived before the bride did, but it 
wasn’t long before the confetti- and rice- 
covered bridal party swept in. Our plates 
were brought to us already served from 
the kitchen, cool and refreshing looking 
with molded chicken aspic salad, finger 
sandwiches and nuts. Only one table was 
set up formally—that was for the wed- 
ding party. The rest of us sat about 
the living room and porch, balancing our 
plates and coffee cups on our knees when 
all the little tables were used. 


\V HEN the bride was 


about to cut the cake, we gathered around. 
The three-deck cake with its miniature 
bride and groom (like the one pictured 
elsewhere in this issue) was the center- 


Gown from The Trousseau Salon, Philadelphia 


piece for the buffet table, from which we 
were to serve ourselves dessert. Doris and 
Ken cut the first piece of wedding cake, 
divided it between them, and then turned 
the rest of it over to an attendant who 
finished serving. 
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Before you knew it, there was Doris 
going upstairs to get ready to leave. As 
she got to the top of the stairs, she turned, 
and tossed her bouquet at her attendants 
grouped below her. The bridesmaid who 
caught it took it almost immediately to 
the bride’s mother and offered it to her. 
We thought this was a nice gesture, 
though perhaps etiquette didn’t demand 
it. 

While they were upstairs, we scurried 
around with more rice and confetti for 
another shower. Lining ourselves along 
the porch and the walk to the driveway 
we waited for the unsuspecting bride and 
groom. When they did come out, they 
took one look at the gamut they were go- 
ing to have to run, breathed deeply, and 
dashed. 

Once inside the car (that had been 
protected from pranksters by the faith- 
ful best man), they blew the confetti 
back at us, waved, and were gone. Starry- 
eyed and a little breathless with joy, they 
took with them our most fervent wishes 
for all the happiness in the world! 





YOUR WEDDING 


Planning a wedding? Send 10c to Dept. 
W, Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 
Philadelphia, for our bride’s book of 


suggestions. 





WITH TS CURRENT-SAVING, 

DEPENDABLE ROLLATOR COLD- 
MAKER, NORGE 1S THE IDEAL 
REFRIGERATOR FOR THE FARM! 





















Photo: U. 8, D. A. 
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Books Help Make a Room 


IF YOU PUT THEM IN THE RIGHT PLACES 


7 OUR books will help decorate your 
rooms, as well as provide entertain- 
ment and amusement, if you will 

just let them. Too often books are thought 
of as “clutter” and are kept more or less 
out of sight. 

Plan open shelves for your books, for 
they look much more decorative that way 
than behind glass. Then, too, books ex- 
posed to the air last longer. 

Attractive bookcases need not be ex- 
pensive. In fact, the ones shown in (A) 
are made of pine boards, stained dull 
mahogany on the outside and painted a 
bright blue-green inside. The differences 
in height and width of the different units, 
as well as the irregular spacing of the 
shelves. plus the color of the books, do 
much to make this an attractive room. 

Where space is at a premium the three- 
shelf bookcase in (B), that rests on a 
table, is a good solution. Both are honey- 
colored maple. 

In (C) bookshelves frame a window, 
while convenient cupboards below provide 
space for magazines and toys. The bright 
patterned chintz curtains are effective 
against the soft brown woodwork. 

When the Ole Arnegards of North Da- 
kota installed a furnace, the chimney had 
to come through the living room. After 
careful thought, Mr. Arnegard built 
slightly concave bookshelves (D) in front 
to help conceal the chimney. The effect 
is charming. 

In (E) the shelves provide a place for 
small accessories and the children’s toys. 
as well as books. 
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—— > a a “EVERY DAY AFTER SCHOOL I'd get home 
: > Se <a i and find Mother slaving over our hot, dirty stove. She 


might as well have been chained to it! It just wasn’t 
right—so that night I told Dad we were going to the 
Perfection dealer’s tomorrow!” 




















1 
n- 
I 
it “I WAS AMAZED HOW FAST these “IT CERTAINLY WAS A THRILL for “MOTHER ANDI WERE LIKE KIDS with a new 
$s modern Perfection Oil Ranges are. The dealer Mother when we got the range! She couldn’t toy, for you can regulate the heat perfectly on these 
ed they reach high heat just as fast as gas get over how clean it was... how pans stayed modern Perfection Oil Ranges. We can enjoy modern 
y —and faster than electricity! Dad couldn't bright and shiny... with absolutely no soot or —‘‘vitamin cooking’! And there’s a modern time clock 
Ly lieve his ears when he heard how easy it 1s dirt at all to dirty our gay new kitchen cur- and temperature indicator. You can set the oven at just 
X- to buy a Perfection. He paid a little down, and tains. There’s none of the odor so many oil the right temperature, and it stays there! And, of course, 
we'll pay a little each month.” stoves used to have!” there’s no ‘baker’ like Perfection’s ‘live heat’ oven!” 
X- 
} 
I] 
f DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE IN MODERN 
Oil RANGES 
a ——— 
Fe LOW PRICES EASY TERMS 
y. BEAUTIFUL 24-PAGE BOOK, FREE! 
le This grand new book, “Better Cooking with 
Less Work” is in full color and shows all 
a the beautiful new Perfection models. Send yp, _Park 
e€ the coupon today for your copy! f Quality 
é ualt 
Sapenen ep ep ape 4 42 ee e262 62 eee en enene*s 
B | PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY | 
id | 7276-C Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio | 
*: | Please send me, free, the new full-color book “‘Better | 
lt | Cooking with Less Work” (). Also booklet on Super- | 
: : | fex Oil Burning Refrigerators (). | 
it “OUR KITCHEN IS MODERN NOW! . modern cooking features, we still save an awful i 
t We don’t even have to handle the oil, for with —_lot with oil. Our cooking costs us less than | Name | 
our Perfection it’s stored outside and is piped 40c a week... and you know how much less | St. of R. F.0._____ Post Office___________ 
1 in to the stove, And with all these wonderful, that is than with the other modern fuels!” | County State q 
4 
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HOW | FOUND 
A FREE’ 
BED SPREAD 
Al THE '5-AND-10" 
» WINDOW SHADE 
COUNTER 


THAT PUT ME WISE! 


SUCH LOVELY WINDOW SHADES, 
...WISH | COULD AFFORD SOME. 


You CAN! | BOUGHT 
THEM AT THE SAND) ” 
Ea 
WASHABLE SHADES, 
ONLY 25¢/ IVE SAVED 


ENOUGH TO BUY THAT 
SPREAD | WANTED. 

















| - ail ' , ae} xu! 
NOW!..POCKET $10 TO $20 


By Putting CLOPAYS at All Your Windows 


@ My husband said: “Smartest wife in the 
county!’"’—when he saw how I got both 
the spread and those beautiful window 
shades for our money. 

“But it was only common sense'to buy 
those CLOPAYS! Those 25c* CLOPAY oil- 
finish washables are not only beauties— 
they're easy to wash as glass—it’s pie to 
keep them looking new! And I can hardly 
tell my 15c*CLOPAY Lintones from $1.50 
linen cloth shades. With all those beautiful 
colors to choose from, and prices starting 
at 10c, CLOPAYS are surely the answer to 
a budget-watcher’s prayer!”’ 

See for yourself—at almost all 5-and- 
10c stores, and most neighborhood stores! 
FREE!—book of 49 color and pattern 
samples. Write CLOPAY, 1220 Clopay 
Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*Prices quoted are for 36” x 6’ size, ready to attach 
to rollers; mounted on rollers, 10c extra. 


ei Re]. 4 


All-American Values In 
WINDOW SHADES and BLINDS 


DEALERS! —W rite to learn how you can offer your custo- 
mers these astounding CLoPay Venetian Blind values. 
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“Love Finds Ways Ou 
D' AR EDITOR: I feel I must join the 
SF recent discussion on this page as to 
whether friendship can take the place of 
love in marriage. 

I fell in love “at first sight” twenty- 
one years ago, with one of Uncle Sam’s 
soldier boys who went across the sea to 
fight the Germans. He was 100 percent 
\merican, I a German girl. He spoke 
little of my language and my English 
came from school classes, but still with 
plenty of laughing and motions we got 
along fine. Our courtship was very funny. 
because we were supposed to be enemies 
yet, and not permitted to talk together— 
much less meet—but love finds ways out. 
\fter a year we got a permit from both 
nations to marry and went through two 
services. That should make it hold bet- 
ter, we joked, and it certainly did. 

I gave up a comfortable home and dear 
friends and put 3700 miles between me 
and my loved ones, to love and cheer the 
only one for me forever. Anything else 
beside love could never have made me do 
that. I came to a strange country and to 
very different surroundings. From a mod- 
ern big brick house, owned by my mother, 
I came to a three-room house in a mining 
camp. We only could buy the most neces- 
sary things, but our love filled the empty 
spaces. Friendship and respect may be 
enough in married life for some people. 
but not for us. We believe in old-fash- 
ioned love-—I’m an American, Virginia. 


“My House Is a Sight” 
D' AR EDITOR: She was cleaning the 

brooder house the day I called—you 
know how she looked—just like you in 
the oldest garb you could find. The “rag- 
vedy man” had nothing on her. I stopped 
a moment to ask about the club meeting, 
and her every other sentence began “You'll 
have to excuse this dirty, ragged dress,” 
or “I really should apologize for the way 
my hair looks.” I'd have been really sur- 
prised if she had been spic and span (as 
she usually is). As it was, she was suit- 
ably dressed and besmudged for her occu- 
pation, and no apology was needed. 

Men don’t go around apologizing. Did 
you ever hear your husband apologize to 
the salesman for his dirty overalls, or 
tool-bestrewn workshop? But let a woman 
be caught in old clothes, doing a neces- 
sary, not-very-clean job, and right off she 
starts to beg your pardon for her outfit. 


LETTERS FROME 


Her home, too, embarrasses her if friends 
come when the baby has every floor and 
chair decorated with toys. or when she is 
canning meat and hasn't had time to 
straighten the place up. 

\ word of explanation is all that is 
necessary if people drop in when you are 
doing some essential task and feel that 
you aren't top-notch, and often even that 
explanation is not needed if you think 
a moment and catch your poise.—C. E. 


H., Michigan. 


Song for Home 


By Grace Hausmann Sherwood 


The wrens have built a nest upon 
The top of my veranda post 
Secure from wind and rain and sun 
And prowling things that threaten 
most, 


Such joy they had in building it 
By sudden liquid trills expressed 
As swift wings brought in, bit by bit 
The makings of their little nest. 


We share the wall, the wrens and I 
On one side, my mahogany 

And on the other, twigs piled high, 
And each is home, to them, to me. 


My house was builded, too, with song 
With dream was every shingle laid 

Now May has turned December, long, 
And not one dream has been betrayed! 


We Fight for Our Trees! 


EAR EDITOR: Odd wedding pres- 

ents may sometimes hold unsus- 
pected blessings. Just a few days before 
we were to be married a little old lady 
took my future husband and me into her 
small garden. 

“T can’t give you much,” she said, “but 
if you'd like these two small Chinese elm 
trees. you could have them.” 

They were carefully dug up and trans- 
planted to our treeless home site on a side 
hill. We set them out near our living 
room windows so we could watch them 
grow. The first summer was one of exces- 
sive drought. We hauled our water two 
miles, and carrying pails of water to “our 
trees” became an evening ritual. 

The next year it was grasshoppers by 
the millions. We spent $1.50 for screen- 
ing to protect our bit of green. My hus- 
band said grimly that it was worth triple 
that amount to see something green that 
those hoppers could see and couldn’t eat. 
A kind of sweet revenge. 

The following season an old bull 
escaped from his corral. located the trees 
and twisted the tops between his horns, 
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trying to scratch his head. As a result, 
broken and twisted limbs needed to be 
cut off. But the trees pulled through. 

Last year the beetles attacked them. 
We gave battle with sprays, fire, and just 
plain murder by picking them off into 
kerosene. We still have our trees. 

Watching them change with the sea- 
sons is an ever increasing joy. Filmy new 
ereen in spring, dusty soft green velvet in 
summer, a delicate tracery of frosted lace 
against a deep blue sky in winter. These 
trees do something for our spirits. And 
the little old lady thought she had so 
little to give !—Lover of Trees, South 
Dakota. 


No Prayer for a Sure Thing! 

Dope EDITOR: The other day my 

little seven-year-old daughter quite 
calmly remarked, “You know, mother, I 
am going to start wishing for something 
else for a change.” Not knowing just 
what to expect, I waited. “I am going to 
stop praying for twin sisters because I'l! 
get them anyway some day,” she said. 


“Now I am going to start praying for 
peace. Because you see. mother, peace 
would help everybody and the _ babies 


would just be mine. I don’t want to be 
selfish.”-—Maryland Mother. 


An Idea About Wading 
EAR EDITOR: Every summer there 
are a number of drownings in our 
locality, and usually for the same old 
reason: “He stepped in a hole.” 

Last summer, while getting one of these 
victims out of the water. an old river man 
gave some simple advice. If waders would 
walk upstream, and not down. he said, 
they would not suddenly step off into 
deep water. The action of running water 
on the bed of a stream is much the same 
as wind blowing snow into drifts, leaving 
hollowed out places here and there. If 
one steps into water holes going upstream 
the slope is gradual, downstream it drops 
off abruptly. 

[ am writing this in the hope that it 
may save a life during the season when 
children like to wade in the streams near 


their homes.—Lifesaver, Nebraska. 





The $10 Letter 
“Here's What Women Can Do” was 
voted by readers as best letter in the 
April issue, so wins $10. All other letters 
printed were awarded $3. Any woman can 
contribute to this page but the letter 
must be original. 
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The Mop that wiped out 
an Army 


HEN this fair warrior wields her mop, 
WX, she wipes out not thousands—but 
mitlions—oft Saomen enemies. 

Her foes may be potential killers—and 
doubly dangerous because they are invisi- 
ble. They swarm on every floor and wall 
surface—lurk in dark closets, on stair rails, 
furniture, door knobs—even on the chil- 
dren’s innocent toys. 

They are the unseen armies of germs, that 
threaten any home with the dread menace 
of Infection. 

To conquer this enemy, your most effec- 
tive weapon is regular disinfection. Use 
Lysol’’. In thousands of leading hospitals, 
where war against germs is waged cease- 
lessly, the use of “Lysol’’ is one of the 
established practices. 

Throughout your home, make it a regu- 
lar practice, too, to disinfect as you clean. 
It's so easy, and so economical. Just add 
2% tablespoonfuls of “Lysol” to each 
gallon of cleaning water. 

“Lysol’’ costs you less, because it is so 
highly concentrated. The 14-ounce bottle 
actually makes 11 gallons of “Lysol” solu- 
tion of potent germ-killing strength. 






Disinfectant 








Use “Lysol” 
on the 
Farm for: 





1. Disinfection of animal houses, 
stables, barns, stalls, hog pens, 
chicken coops and roosts, etc., to 
help prevent the spread of contagious 
disease. 

2. Cleansing abrasions and surface 
wounds of animals to help guard 
against Infection. 

3. Vaginal douches, at calving 
(lambing) time. 

4. Repelling parasitic insects such 
as flies and mosquitoes, from animals’ 
quarters. 

s. General veterinary purposes, in- 
cluding the disinfection of instru- 
ments, in veterinary obstetrics, etc. 
6. Washing dogs, disinfecting ken- 
nels and runs, to deodorize, and com- 
bat fleas and lice. 











== = PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD! <= — 








' 

SEND FOR FARM BOOKLET ' 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. F.J.-641 : 
Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A H 
Please send me your book on the uses of i 
“Lysol” on the farm rn 
Name : 
Address _— : 


Cooyriaht, 1441, by Leha & Fink Products Corp 


-———— oo —— ee ee 
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hy Mary R. Reynolds 
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OTTON continues to be fashion’s 
C favorite for hot days, and the 

choice available is most amazing. 
Browse through a cotton goods depart- 
ment the week of May 16th to 24th—Na- 
tional Cotton Week—and see for yourself 
the lovely colors and designs. 

A shirtwaist dress, like No. 659, is 
becoming to almost every age, and is 
suitable for more occasions than prob- 
ably any other type now being worn. 
The deep V-neckline is a new style fea- 
ture seen on dresses and blouses this 
spring. No. 659 is easy to put on and take 
off, as well as to launder, because it but- 
tons from top to toe. Designed for 12 
to 20 years; 30 to 44 inches. 


JUNE 
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Capes of all lengths and in various 
kinds of material are much in evidence. 
The dress of No. 664 is a very attractive, 
graceful afternoon type, and when extra 
protection is needed, the cape will be 
useful. It is more effective made of a 
plain material that contrasts or har- 
monizes with the dress. Line it with the 
dress material. No. 664 is designed for 
12 to 20 years; 30 to 42 inches. 

One of the first and best-liked “Ameri- 
can style” ideas brought out this spring 
was copied from our American Indians. 
The Indian maidens have never been keen 
about using an iron to keep their pretty, 
bright calico skirts in order, so they tie 
them to a broomstick while still wet. 





PRICE OF ALL PATTERNS 15 CENTS. 


BE SURE TO GIVE SIZE. 


PATTERN DEPT., FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER'S WIFE, PHILA., PA. 
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When dry, the resulting tiny pleats are 
very attractive. This idea has caught the 
fancy of young America, and many 
“broomstick skirts” in bright colored 
calicos are to be seen. They are usually 
worn with a white sheer voile blouse. No. 
657, blouse and skirt, is designed for 10 
to 18 years; 29 to 36 inches. 

A cool little dress for hot days, easy 
to make and launder, is No. 1747. It is 
cut in one piece, on the bias. Designed 
with panties for 2 to 8 years. 

In No. 615, your little girl will be a 
perfect “Sunbonnet Sue.” This charm- 
ing dress, sunbonnet and panties make 
an ideal small-girl outfit for hot weather. 
Designed for 2 to 6 years. 
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“Just because they’re twins— she spoils 


them twice as much 


The twin's grandmother learns 
there's a difference between “spoiling” 
and modern child care 


4i 
! 






1. My mother-in-law was off on her favorite subject again! “I’m not one 
to meddle,” she was saying, “but someone ought to tell Joyce that if 
she doesn’t stop kow-towing to these twins they'll be spoiled for life!” 





2. “Now. mother,” Dad Jones said, “you let 
the children bring up their babies in their own 
way.” “Why, I wouldn't dream of interfer- 
ing,” my mother-in-law exclaimed. “But—my 
word! Special foods, special soap, special this 
and that...” 





4. “The doctor says a baby’s system is deli- 
cate. You can’t treat it like an adult’s. Babies 
need things especially designed for them. So of 
course they need a special laxative, too. The 
doctor recommended Fletcher’s Castoria.” 





6. Pinkie took her Fletcher’s Castoria and 
licked the spoon! But Winkie howled ’cause he 
wasn’t getting any! So Mother Jones grinned 
and said if that was the modern way, she'd see 
to it that all her grandchildren get Fletcher's 
Castoria from now on! 





3. “And even,” I interrupted, “a SPECIAL 
LAXATIVE! Pinkie’s going to get some of it 
right now. I’m not spoiling the twins, Mother 
Jones, I love them too much for that. I’m 
bringing them up exactly as the doctor told 


me to!” 
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5. “The doctor said I'd find Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria thorough—yet always mild and safe. It 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so it isn’t likely 
to upset a youngster’s digestion. What’s more 

. the twins are crazy about it. Watch this!”’ 





HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 
Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea... 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel ...(3) In regulated dos- 
ages it produces easy elimination and 
has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


Qa+t/litha. CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 














NO BELTS “ 


— 


OU need never fear that anyone can detect 

anything if you wear Tampax—/nternal 
Sanitary protection. Tampax has been perfected 
by a doctor so ingeniously for monthly use 
that it can be inserted and removed quickly 
and easily. Your hands never touch the Tampax 
and you simply cannot feel it when in place 

You experience a new and glorious freedom 
with Tampax. A month's trial convinces beyond 
doubt... You can dance, swim, engage in all 
sports, use tub or shower . . . No chafing, no 
bulging, no pin-and-belt problems. No odor 
can form; no deodorant needed. And Tampax 
is easily disposed of. 

Made of pure surgical cotton, tremendously 
absorbent, Tampax now comes in three sizes: 
Regular, Super and Junior, each in dainty one- 
time-use applicator. Sold at drug stores and 
notion counters. Introductory box, 20¢. Econ- 
omy package of 40 gives 
you a real bargain. 









Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 


== oe a ee eee ee ee ee 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED FJ-61-B 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Please send me in plain wrapper the new trial package 
of Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 








(| ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ) JUNIOR 
Name 

Address. 

City. State 
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A TISKET—A TASKET 


It's Fun to Make a Basket 


hy Alice Cornelia Hoyt 


IS easy to learn. It’s lots of fun to 
do. And the baskets make are 
beautiful! That’s why you'll like bas- 
ketry as much as any craft you've ever 
tried. One of the best-loved arts, and 
one of the oldest, it may be learned easily 


vou 


and turned to use in a very short time. 
Another reason for its popularity is that 
there is no strain whatsoever on the eyes, 
for the fibers are coarse and work up 
quickly. 

In Mexico and Florida, baskets are 
made of finely interlaced strips of palm 
leaves or other tropical plants. In Eng- 
land, we find coarse wil- 
low baskets made of wil- 
Our Ameri- 
ean Indians make beau- 
tiful baskets of ash 
splints or of sweet grass. 
Native 
available to you, too, and 
all the tools 
are a pair of scissors, a 
sharp knife, and an awl 
or knitting needle. 

In making baskets for 
the home, select those of 


low withes. 


materials are 


you need 
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Illustrated directions for making 4 bas- 
kets—5e. Dept. H, Farm Journal & 
Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 










































simple design and strong 
durable construction. We 
show here two “pairs” of 
baskets, each pair built 
with exactly the same di- 
rections, thus making it 
easy to master their mak- 
ing. 

The first pair follows a 
design for either a bread 
tray or a jelly jar holder; 
the former when the bas- 
ket is woven with outward 
turning sides, the latter when the sides 
are woven vertically. Bread trays are pop- 
ular today. Snowy white linen is folded 
over the fragrant contents, piping hot 
from the oven. There are several types 
of such bread or biscuit baskets, but the 
one shown here is perhaps the lightest 
and easiest to make at home. 

The oval basket to hold gift glasses of 
jam, is just big enough to hold two jars. 
Later the glasses and dainty lacy basket 
can be used for a double flower holder. 

The first basket of the second pair is 
a large roomy cake basket that is excel- 
lent for carrying food to “pot-luck” sup- 
pers—big enough for a large cake of 
casserole, and also useful as a lunch bas 
ket for picnics. For these uses the basket 
should have a strong handle, but the lid 
is not necessary. The very same basket, 
however, with a lid instead of a handle, 
becomes a splendid work basket. 
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It clings to you and 
Flatters you— 


THRU THESE 4 
EXCITING HOURS! 


8 P. M., when you 
step forth wearing 
your lucky shade of 
Lady Esther Powder, 
you may be confident 
of your glamor for a 












be Suted Hot 


excess perspiration becomes uncomfort- 
able and unsightly. Clothes, too, are fre- 


Ky Phyllis Wray 


ERHAPS no month in the year is 
awaited with such with 
such delight, as June, for she her- 


eagerness, 


quently ruined by perspiration stains. 
Don’t let this happen to you. It won’t, if 
you use an anti-perspirant regularly. 
There are a number of good ones which 
you can purchase at your local stores, 














whole evening. 





YES, EVEN AT MIDNIGHT, you will have never 
a sign of vanishing Face Powder. Your Lady 











alds the coming of summer. The whole and they are inexpensive, too. Esther Powder is still faithful to your beauty. 
world loves summer, for it brings free- In summer your skin needs the same | Yes, Lady Esther Face Powder does cling! 
doum—escape from too much indoors, — faithful care as during the cold weather. vs i 
strong a chance to shed heavy, burdensome Wash your face frequently with a mild | ' I HE HOURS of 8 to midnight are the 
1. We clothes, and an opportunity to live fully soap and, if your skin is even slightly hours of parties, fun, romance. Can 
I of lh aac dry, you'll find it wise to follow with a | You stay lovely to look at from 8 to 12, or 
built Summer also signifies daintiness— cleansing cream. An application of a do you play a guessing game with your 
ne di- lichter clothes and lighter food. Body mild skin lotion feels wonderfully cool- | face powder? Do you constantly wonder 
— ; . . ; io bs 2? 
— Me freshness now becomes an all-important ing, and will wipe away all trace of | Is it on, is it off} 
; mas- problem, too, and excess perspiration is cream. A good stunt is to keep a bottle Lady Esther Face Powder clings and 
its chief obstacle. Yet today no woman of lotion in the refrigerator and apply it clings, for my exclusive Twin Hurricane 
lows : las an excuse not to keep herself fresh cold. It’s a real pick-up on a hot day. | method of blending gives it a smoothness 
—_ looking and sweet smelling, even on the —and an even texture that enables it to 
— hottest, stickiest day. It takes just a XCESS hair is never a pleasant sight, | cling for 4 lovely and exciting hours. 
e per l'ttle effort. and surely detracts much _ from You look lovely as you leave your dress- 
yer During the summer try to bathe at least daintiness. If you go without stockings | ing table—with Lady Esther Face Powder, 
— twice as often as you do in winter. You'll or wear socks during the summer, it is | and you look just as lovely at 10 o’clock— 
e re feel better and look much more appeal- essential to use a depilatory. There are | and at 11 o’clock. Yes, and you still look 
to re ing. Use a good stiff brush and a mild, a number of excellent ones on the market | lovely at midnight. For your Lady Esther 
o t . " P 1 1 . ° - ° . 
s= fragrant soap. A soap with a woody odor, which are quick-acting and easy to use. | Powder will still be flattering you—still 
a such as pine, is particularly pleasant in Follow the directions carefully. | making you glamorous. 
ut the . ’ , samen ai . - . ; 
lial summer. After your bath, dust with a Don’t neglect your hair in’ warm As harsh light can age your skin... and 
ightes “1 Pan a } 
© mildly scented dusting powder. It feels weather. Your scalp, like every other — soft light flatter it, so your one lucky shade 
r good, and many dusting powders have a__ part of your body, perspires more freely |in my face powder can make you look 
SSeS ( . r 4 - 4 . i . 
—_ slightly deodorant quality. then. You ll want to shampoo your hair younger... look lovelier! Find it at my ex- 
: Q° : Preserve your bath freshness all day frequently, and keep your hair and scalp | pense. Try all 7 shades free! 
aske ° ’ . bo ; : : 
- long by using a deodorant regularly. free of dust particles by daily brushing. 
1¢ »Ider. ; . - ‘ = ’ ; : gyi ven ew “Ss 
. There is nothing which detracts so much If your scalp perspires excessively, use 3 ( You can paste this on @ penny postcard) 7 
air 18 : : . : ; sT 3 
- from the charm and attractiveness of a a hair tonic or cologne several times a $ lapy Ester, i 
excel- y irl i f k. Best way to apply it, without dis- % (1% ie ve ig 
” a young girl or woman as an odor of per- week. Be: ipply it, $ FREE Woose soil ine ak idee 
he spiration. And today when there are so turbing your wave, is to saturate cotton | % PaiD your 7 new shades of 
> gO . . ° ‘ace P > ‘ ; » , , 3 
; r many effective. easy-to-use and inexpen- pads and rub lotion into your scalp. |3 ie ag also a tube of your Four-Pur- 
~h bas- ’ : | se race eam, 
sive deodorants from which to choose, no 3 
basket are $ Name See oe 
he lid one has an excuse not to guard against Would you like our bulletin, “Pointers Fs 
the this unpleasantness for Summer Daintiness’”? Send a_ self- : Address —_—_—___—— = 
basket. 5 ihois®* : P addressed, stamped envelope to Dept. PW, $ “ . 
All of us quite naturally perspire more Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Phila- g City __State 
iandle, : , * delphia, Pa. ¢ (If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. ) 
treely in warm weather. and often this | Saaveereeeeceesenenenreeneenenwn1000en enone wear anenanennaneenal 














IF YOU COULD SEE GERMS 


as the microscope “sees” them 


.vou'd realize the value of 


CLOROX 
CLEANLINESS! 


MU oe a ee oe cam. ae fl en ee 


"hy, 
“When its * 
_j CLOROX-CLEAN 
Tue MICROSCOPE ier ¢ 
reveals that many a so- 
called “clean” surface is infested with 
invisible germ dangers, indicating the 
vital importance of hygienic cleanliness 
. the type of cleanliness so easily and 
economically provided by Clorox. Ultra- 
refined Clorox has intensified disinfect- 
ing efficiency in laundering and routine 
household cleansing. Clorox also gently 
bleaches white cottons and linens snowy- 
white (brightens fast colors), removes 
numerous stains... and Clorox is free 
from caustic and other harsh substances 
which are damaging to fabrics. Make 
Clorox cleansing a regular health habit 
in your home ... simply follow direc- 
tions on the label. 








Copr. 1941, Clorox Chemical Co 


AMERICAS FAVORITE BLEACH AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Mltrarefined 
CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 
BLEACHES * DEODORIZES « DISINFECTS 


REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 
Even Scorch, Mildew 


Dont Say O-O-O-W 
Say Yad Quich, 


a thenew way tosay finger bandage 
—Band-me-Quick! Just wrap around at 
tension you want, and it 
Sticks to Itself but Not to You! 
Stays on without binding, even in water. 
Keeps out dirt and allows air to enter. 
Can be removed instantly without pull- 
ing skin or hair. Leaves no gummy stain. 
Band-me-Quick is 4” x 9’, strong, but 
thin and light—a “marvelous comfort. 
Medicated pad. Used by physicians. 
Atall Drug Counters in U.S. and Canada 
Twenty for 25¢ 
Band-me-Quick is made of GAUZTEX the white 
surgical gauze that sticks to itself but not to 
you. A host of users buy GAUZTEX in rolls of 
various widths and lengths— 10¢ and up. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST for 
















Placed ywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills. flies. 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient —Cannot spill — Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
b Ave., Brooklyn, N. 














DAISY FLY KILLER 
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THE SMALL ONE 


Continued from page 37) 


Sighing. he gazed sentimentally at 
Senorita Phillipe’s feet. She did not look 
at him. Pedro noticed. But she did not 
look at Pedro either. Instead, she held 
her slim brown fingers toward the furnace 
and peered through them at the coals. 

“If only I knew what she is thinking,” 
Pedro murmured dismally to the Small 
One against his heart. 

“Perhaps it is as well that you do not,” 
the little god replied wisely. 


ON SABBATH evenings 
the entire village gathered in the plaza. 
Families sat on the grassy outskirts to 
gossip and watch the courting. The young 
folk promenaded. The senoritas, accom- 
panied by their duennas, in full-skirted 
dresses topped by filmy floating mantillas, 
marched clockwise around the central 
fountain. a small cupid with tears rush- 
ing down its heartbroken face. 

Equally bedecked, the gallants marched 
anti-clockwise, in ones and twos and 
threes. Thus, each gazed his fill at his 
beloved before the promenade was done- 

This Lord’s Day, Pedro, wearing his 
best white pyjama suit, a yellow sash 
about his slim waist, with the Small One 
in its folds, and a handsome brown som- 
brero richly embroidered, promenaded, 
too, with eyes only for the lovely Phillipe. 
The string of tiny gourds and dried 
grasses adorned her hair again today. 

It was very becoming. Pedro thought. 
He whispered to the Small One, “she 
loves me; truly, she must to wear my 
amulet before the world. See, she smiled 
then. Into my eyes.” 

“Then you must cultivate riches of the 
soul to offer her, my son,” the Small One 
answered. “Far better are they than such 
wealth as Garcia has.” 

“That pig!” Pedro said scornfully. 

“Do not tear down the other, but build 
yourself as Garcia is doing.” the Small 
One advised. “See him now making his 
best appearance and twisting a bright 
flower in hand.” 

“I see him,” Pedro admitted. “As for 
the flower, it is a gaudy, vulgar thing. 
Like a scarlet cabbage. What woman 
could care for such?” 


VELVET twilight en- 
folded the plaza; the sky was a star-set 
tiara above. Fountains tinkled merrily. 
Even the weeping cupid seemed to laugh 
beneath his veil of coursing tears. 

Ah, she approached again, Phillipe. 
She smiled at him; but how faintly. And 
what was this? No, it could not be—but, 
yes! In her hand she carried Garcia’s 
scarlet flower. 

Pedro turned sick. A moment later his 
sandaled foot touched something: a string 
of tiny gourds beaten in the dust. Pick- 
ing it up, he soothed it between his hands 
like a wounded dove. Abruptly he left the 





promenade, seeking an unoccupied bench. 

Pedro’s heart ached cruelly. He put his 
hand against it, felt the Small One there, 
whom he loved so much. He would not 
part with him for anyone, not even Senor- 
ita Phillipe, he had said . . . the Small 
One had reproved him, “You do not love 
her, then. . . .” 

“Ah, but I do,” Pedro whispered now. 
“Tomorrow [ll find a way to make her a 
gift worthy of her beauty and goodness. 
I'll take Gallardo to some nearby fiesta 
and trade him. Tomorrow.” 

“If it is not too late.” the Small One 
acquiesced. 

The gay crowd departed. Pedro sat 
there, a lonely figure on a cold hard 
bench. The plaza attendant shut off the 
fountains. The little cupid’s distorted face 
was very plain in the starlight. A single 
tear broke from the corner of his eye and 
rolled forlornly down the marble cheek. 


In THE carefree native 
manner, Pedro did not report for work the 
fellostinn morning. Instead, he tied the 
legs of Gallardo, his fighting cock, tossed 
him into the wide cupped brim of his 
sombrero and set off for a fiesta. There 
was always a fiesta to be found. 

Gallardo, an expert at poise, accom- 
modated himself to his master’s trot, 
rolled yellow eyelids over jewel-like eyes 
and dozed peacefully. 

The fiesta was in a much larger village 
than Pedro’s own. Entering, he passed 
handsome grilled gates opening on care- 
fully tended patios and houses of many 
rooms. Homes of the rich. 

“Wealth would be nice.” Pedro con- 
fided to the little god in his sash. “Then 
one might sit in the sun every day instead 
of just occasionally.” 

“Wealth has drawbacks,” the Small 
One argued. “Rich families have a bed 
for each member. It must be very cold 
when the temperature drops thirty de- 
grees in a night as it often does here.” 

“True,” Pedro agreed. He slept on the 
sod floor with his father, mother, sisters 
and brothers, each wrapped in his serape. 
As it grew colder they merely rolled 
closer together. 


(5 ARCIA had boasted of 
a bed in every room. Phillipe would 
suffer much from cold if she married him. 
Pedro almost wept at the thought. 

Approaching the street market of the 
fiesta, he plucked Gallardo from his som- 
brero brim, and held him down where all 
might see and admire. 

Soon Pedro had traded Gallardo for 
some pottery of rose and yellow, unworthy 
of Senorita Phillipe. He traded the pot- 
tery for a reboso of delicate blue, also 
unworthy. He traded the reboso for a 
roasting pig which, unfortunately, re- 
minded him of Garcia. Hurriedly, he 
traded the pig for a set of baskets. 

On and on, Pedro traded until he had 
gone completely around the booths. And 
in the soft dusk he trotted home with 
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h. Gallardo balanced in his sombrero brim ' 
ons once more. 
Pes “There is only one thing to do,” he N 3 [| Fi d 
yont told the Small One mournfully, “I shall ew, U y- itfe 
pl make her a bowl; a bowl of ruby glass. 
all Small, dainty. To hold only two roses. ra = 
_ Or at the most, three. It shall glow with 
gold and ring with a golden voice when Zi tf GEICS 
Ws tapped lightly—” 
a In the dead of night, he let himself 
BS. stealthily into the glass blower’s hutch. offer special advanta es for form homes 
ta The furnace held a bed of grey embers, g 
rosy when stirred. 
ne Pedro cleared it out; set the bellows 
going. Soon it burned briskly. He 
sal weighed the sand; the finest. Then he ap- 
rd proached the cabinet where Garcia kept 
he his gold. It would be a small matter for 
ce Pedro’s clever fingers to pick such a lock. 
tle “Beware!” the Small One protested. 
nd But Pedro put his hand to the cabinet 
*k. door. A moment, and it swung open. 
“My son, my son!” the Small One 
ive groaned against his heart. The little god 
he spoke only once more that night. When 
he the glass was bubbling, a rosy mass upon 
ed an altar of glowing coals, he murmured: 
Lis “T was wrong, my son. You do love 
re her. And always I shall pray for you.” 
m- Tue ruby bowl carefully 
ot, wrapped in his sash, Pedro climbed the 
es step-up before the door of Senorita Phil- 
lipe’s house. Hours he had watched be- 
ge side the drying kiln. His eyes were weary 
ed from it; his pyjama smudged. 
re- Senora Durango answered his knock. 
ny \t first she would not let him in. But he 
was so vehement, and she was fond of 
m- him, too, that she forgot conventions and | elfe ] 
en led him to where Senorita Phillipe sat. Fresh, Thrilling Beauty! 
ad At the sight of him, Senorita Phillipe : 
started up. Senora Durango turned | S t | N V | | 
all around and yawned. “I am falling asleep, ensda iond ew a ves: 
ed my children. ew a Stas OU'LL like the modern usefulness, beauty 
iid Pedro had prepared a little speech. But aap 
de- in this dazzling presence it vanished as if and CCOROMY of the — 1941 Frigidaires. 
it had never been. He could only unwrap | Big 6°/10 cubic foot models give you extra-cold 
he the bowl and thrust it upon the senorita. and frozen storage space for over 31 lbs. of Exclusive Meter-Miser! 
_ “It is yours. I made it. For you.” fresh meats! And you have plenty of room for sinpoon refrigerating mechanism 
Ve She looked down. Her eyes widened. large containers and bulky foods! Frigidaire’s a ee 
: aes wf c etness and current savings. Never 
led “You made it? For me?” She held the easy-to-add farm shelves provide many differ- needs oiling. 


ent interior arrangements and may be used in 
any of 8 different models! 





of See all the brilliant new Frigidaires including 
ld the exclusive Frigidaire Cold- Wall refrigerators 
m. - ee 
with chilling coils in the walls. 
he Frigidaire Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
m- Dayton, Ohio © Canadian Factory at Toronto, Ontario 
all CAUTION: Unless a refrigerator bears the Frigidaire 
nameplate it is not a Frigidaire, made only by General 
for Motors. Exclusive Quickube Trays! 
wm Built-in handles release both trays 
: See your Frigidaire Dealer for and cubes. Noseparate pry-bars or 
ot- 
! low local prices! other gadgets to lose or misplace. 
sO 
s 
re 


“<4 Buy the favorite - 


- “ 2 ‘ <Q : fate * ‘ lt 

. “Shep is so lazy, we couldn’t teach him bu, hate TaasETe «0+ O07 6 millio. on 
- to bring the cows in until he hit on this built and sold 
ith scheme himself.” 
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Aunt Abby says 











Women who read the most about reducin’ 
exercises seldom exert themselves more than 
to reach for the chocolates. 

* * * * 
Pa says he wishes he’d known Sir Thomas 
Lipton. He'd like to have thanked him per- 
sonally for startin’ those Lipton Tea gardens 
in Ceylon. It’s the teas from these very 
gardens, you know, that help make the Lip- 
ton blend so smackin’ good. 

8 SS 
A man may marry a girl because she’s cute 
and helpless, but the week after the weddin’ 
he’ll want her to be an expert at house- 
keepin’. 

7 * * . 
Cousin Lucy has to count her pennies. But 
I notice she serves that extra satisfyin’ iced 
Lipton’s Tea, and no wonder . . . it’s only 
half a cent a glass! 

** * * 
Our town bachelor says livin’ alone has been 
a heap more pleasant ever since he discov- 
ered how easy it was to make a cheerin’ cup 
o’ delicious tea with those handy new-style 
Lipton’s Tea Bags. 


Lipton’s Tea & Tea Bags 


Look for the famous Red and Yellow Package 





SIFILM DEVELOPED 3c 4 


SAVE 50% OR MORE! 
Your choice: 16 regular-size prints or 8 double-size (nearly 
post card size) from your roll or negatives. 24-hour service 
WILLARD STUDIOS, Dept. 3535-J, CLEVELAND, O. 








How to make smoother 





ICE CREAM with fess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers— with less cream. Just use 
“JUNKET’ RENNET TABLETS. So 
easy ... no eggs, no cooking. Easily 
digestible. Recipes in package. Order 
from your grocer or druggist today, 


JUNKET 


TRADE-MARK 


RENNET TABLETS 


=o = FREE TRIAL OFFER = “| 
‘*THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,”’ Dept. 236 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 

Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 

**Junxet’’ Rennet TaBLets and Recipe Book to 
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bowl to the sunlight. “But—it is ruby 
glass. Made with gold. Not copper. Even 
I can see that. And you—” her eyes ran 
swiftly over him. Pedro was conscious 
of his worn pyjama suit, his bare feet and 
raffia sandals. “You have no gold.” 

When he did not speak, she rushed on, 
“In the village, only Garcia has gold. 
You have entered his cabinet.” 

Pedro nodded sadly. “I will hide noth- 
ing from you. Your heart and mine must 
be as one, my queen. I did it because I 
love you; I must bring you a gift worthy. 
I am ashamed.” 

He expected her to shrink away. 
Strangely, she came closer, even daring 
to put her hand on his arm. 
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“Truly, you do love me, being willing | 


to steal for my love. It is 
ashamed for flirting with the greasy 
Garcia to lead you on.” Tenderly she 
placed the bowl upon a window ledge. 

“Come, Senora Durango, my mantilla. 
We must go to Garcia and confess; the 
three of us. You, I and Pedro. We are 
equally at fault. You for urging me to 
make his courtship difficult. I, for going 
against my heart. 
against his conscience.” 

Pedro stood silent, rubbing 
against the other while Senora Durango 
brought the mantilla. She looked fright- 
ened. “Garcia will have Pedro jailed,” 
she muttered anxiously. 

“Garcia is greedier than he is senti- 
mental,” Senorita Phillipe said wisely. 
“He will take the bowl and forget. It is 
a fine piece —” she touched it gently, her 


one foot 


And Pedro, for going | 


I who am | 


dark eyes like mourning doves. “Doubt- | 


less, the finest Garcia will ever own. 


Come, Pedro.” 


Pepro was floundering 
in the tide of her swiftness. 
only say confusedly, “But I did not take 
gold from Garcia’s cabinet. True, I was 
tempted, for I loved the Small One as a 
brother—” 

“The Small One?” Phillipe repeated. 

“Ah, I forget. You do not know him.” 
The story of the Small One tumbled forth. 
Phillipe’s eyes grew soft; her red lips 
moist and sweet. “And so I put him in 
the bowl,” Pedro concluded. “At first, I 
thought I had lost him forever, but as al- 
ways, what Fate takes from one becomes 
a surer possession.” 

Pedro tapped the ruby bowl with his 
finger nail. It rang with a mellow golden 
note. 

“See! He speaks to us. In the western 
window we shall set it to catch and hold 
the dying sun. With two roses in it—or 
at the most, three. And through the years 
the Small One shall speak to us... .” 

Beholding the lovelight in Senorita 
Phillipe’s eyes, the sweetness of her lips, 
Pedro was taken with a dizziness. 

“Senora Durango, are you not sleepy?” 
he asked unsteadily. 

Senora Durango sat down and covered 
her face with her reboso. 

“My children, I am dead for sleep.” 


He could | 





| 
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. RELIEVED 
y QUICKLY 


Waen your baby suffers from 
teething pains, justrub a fewdrops 
of Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on 
the sore, tender, little gums and 
the pain will be relieved promptly. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is 
the prescription of a famous baby 
specialist and has been used by 
mothers for over fifty years. One 
bottle is usually enough for one 
baby forthe entire teething period. 











Just rub it on the gums 


DR. HAND’S 


TEETHING LOTION 


Buy it from your druggist today 


EXPECTING A BABY? 


@ Ask your doctor about breast 
feeding, especially during early 
weeks of infancy. Take his ad- 
vice on supplementary feeding, 
particularly about cleanliness, 
Regular medical care and advice 
on nutrition can speed develop- 
ment and improve 

baby's health. 





















@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 28 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c at drug or toilet counters on a money-back guarantee. 
Retain your youthful charm, Get BROWNATONE today. 
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GORCEOUS 


TULIPS $2~ 


Magnificent Rainbow Assortment of gor- 
geous colors —choice Darwin, Cottage and 
Breeder Tulips — @ teed to Bi: 
Next Spring. Order Now—a post card 
will do. Bulbs will be sent by parcel 
post, C.O. D. at the right time for 
fall planting. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
203 1.C., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 
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letters trom Home 


Ky Dr. Daniel A. Poling 


NE of my priceless things is a let- 

ter of one sentence printed by a 

child’s hand on a white card. It 
reads: “Dear Daddy: I love you. Mary.” 
When she wrote that Mary was five, and 
I was in a dugout in France. That was in 
1918. Mary’s letter reached me on a dark 
February morning after an all-night raid. 
With its companion notes, it did more 
for one homesick man than shall ever be 
written. 

Whatever else you do or plan to do 
for those who go to the colors, write them 
regularly. Fill your letters with all of 
the details of farm and fireside, for the 
details mean everything. 

Government and civilian agencies are 
making elaborate plans to care for the 
physical and moral interests of the serv- 
ice men. General church agencies of all 
faiths, the Federal Council of Churches, 
Knights of Columbus, and Y.M.C.A. 
already are in the field establishing 
recreational centers in areas about the 
camps. The War Department has made 
an appropriation of $12,900,000 to build 
604 camp chapels with full equipment. 


a 
CHURCHES within 
reach of the camps should make contact 
immediately with chaplains, and arrange 
for the visits of soldiers and sailors on 
leave. They might well plan special serv- 
ices on Sunday evening with fellowship 
hours and sings at the close, plus weekly 
recreational and social affairs. 

But more vital than what these agen- 
cies do, is what you and I, and the indi- 
vidual church, and the local community 
back home must do. Every church should 
keep a complete case record of every 
trainee. Each young man should be fol- 
lowed from the morning he leaves until 
he returns. He should have the calendar 
of church activities and other materials 
of interest. Home letters should be ac- 
companied by those of friends and regu- 
lar, personal notes from the pastor, priest 
or rabbi. 

With such a follow-through we shall 
avoid many of those social and moral 
debacles that followed the other war. 
Each one of us can do something. Let’s 
begin it now and never stop. 
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_ "She Gets Younger-Looking 


“‘Martha’s Job Was Actually Harder Than 
Mine—the way she labored ina sweltering 
kitchen with those hot, heavy sad irons. 
One day when I joked about her being a 
slow-poke, she broke down and cried. 
That was too much for me. Next day 
I went down to the Coleman Dealer’s... 








© Coleman 


SY Self-Heating 
IRONS 


Every Week!” 


My Wife Learned The 

Secret of Staying Young 

—Saving Hours of Hot 
Tiresome Work. 





“Her New Coleman Iron Heats Itself— 
Cuts Ironing Time 44! No wonder they 
call it a ‘youth preserver’!” Try it yourself! 
“Easy-Glide” chromium base; natural grip 
handle. Costs only ¥¢ an hour to operate. 
Ask your Coleman Dealer for a$3.95 
free demonstration! As low as . . $3.95 
FREE! Mail Coupon for big free illustrated folder. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO., Dept. F J-311 | 
Wichita,Kans.; Chicago,!il.; Philadeiphia,Pa. | 

Les Angeles, Calif. (Address nearest office) 
Gentlemen: Mail me free folder on Cole- | 
man Instant-Lighting, Self-Heating Irons. | 


TD. nscenenanengnemmmaserpesusessnerseeresssasssen | 
IO OED cncccncccsnccancaseuenvensesneness ous | 
tl ctentneinermerreeiemeras en (1311) | 





ENDS HOME CANNING LOSSES! 


Marvelous food-saving device 

P rinds standard-size glass fruit 

we, /\ <> fer tops level. Removes nicks. 
Makes perfect vacuum seal. Stops 

h / mold, darkening of ars, etc. 


Prevents juice extraction. Great - 
est advancement in home canning. 






FLOWERS full of BUGS? 


Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 
Quick, simple, inexpensive. Kills insects on 
roses, other flowers, shrubs. Also ants in 
lawns. Safe when sprayed for humans, birds, 
pets. 35c bottle makes several gallons. Easy 
directions on label. Buy Red Arrow Garden 
Spray where you buy garden supplies. 

Send post card for new, illus- 

trated ‘“‘Garden Insect Identifica- 
tion an ‘ontrol Chart”’ to: McCormick Sales 
Co., Dept. 2P6, Baltimore, Md. 











ie ao $3. prepaid in U. S. Free circular. 
xX Mikaison Mfg. Co. Everett, Wash. 


Box 701. Dept. C. 


KATE SMITH SAYS: 





GLAD NEWS 


FOR WISE WOMEN! 
) CALUMET BAKING POWDER 


NOW ONLY 
(9) /0¢ FOR Ye LB. 


LOWEST PRICES EVER 


OW ALL SIZES! 





“ 
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THIS New Free Book 


SETTLES YOUR PROBLEM 


*THE KINSEY 





** How to choose a memorial’’ answers all 
questions in this important matter. Details 
of proper size, form, placement, landscap- 
ing, inscriptions, cemetery regulations 
all covered fully by foremost authorities 
in this FREE 24-page, illustrated book. 
Do not delay. Find out what you need to 
know now. Write today to ROCK OF AGES 
Corp., 212 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vt. 
*THE KINSEY — One of many new exclusive Rock 
of Ages designs identified by trade-mark engraved 
permanently on the granite. Guaranteed for eternal 
Satisfaction. 


BLONDES, 


R OC K 
fo C8 De 


Granite Memorials 


TRY THIS 11 MINUTE 
SHAMPOO 


AT HOME 
TONIGHT! 


Blonde hair is so lovely when it shines with cleanli- 
ness. That's why I want you to go to your nearest 10c 
store and get the new shampoo made specially for you. 
Ic is a fragrant powder that whips up into lavish 
cleansing suds. Instantly removes the dull, dust and 
oil-laden film that makes blonde hair drab-looking. 
Called Blondex, it helps keep light hair from darken- 
ing and brightens faded blonde hair. Takes but 11 
minutes and you do it yourself at home. Blondex is 
absolutely safe, costs but'a few pennies to use. May be 
had at 10c or drug stores. Get a package today. 


QUALITY PHOTO PRINTS 


Over Size 


NO INCREASE /N PRICE 


——.-.\, Any8 exposure film roll, devel- 
. oped and printed over-size only 

i, 25c. Finest quality, genuine 

er Ray-Kraft,deckle-edge,never- 


fadeprints. New 24hourservice 
1 ¥ Duorolls, 16 exposures, 50c 
% One negative size print of 








each exposure plus t wo double 
weight gloss enlargements ,25c 
* Two prints, negative size 
ofeach exposure . .. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


Rosa R. Ray 


Dept. 25-8 LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Quality Makes One THE WINNER | 


Just so §tt acquainted, we will make a beautiful PRO- 
FESSIONAL enlargement of any snapshot, photo, 
kodak picture, print, or negative to 5x7 inch FREE 
Please include color of eyes, hair, and clothing for 
prompt information on a natural, life-like color 
enlargement in a FREE FRAME to set on the table 

r. Your original returned with your FREE 


or dresse 
PROFESSIONAL enlargement. Please send 10c for 
return mailing—Act Quick. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 








6777 puawcet Bivd., Dept. 70 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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~ Easier Cleaning 
~ for the Separator 


hy Grace Mcllrath Ellis 





NE of the simplest ways to pull 

the stinger from a disliked job, 

says Lillian M. Gilbreth, mother 
of eleven and efficiency expert of national 
| repute, is to share it. Either divide up 
| the job, or tackle it together amid com- 
panionable chatter. 
| Now separator washing, according to 
250 farm women who recently up and 
spoke their minds on the subject, is 
homemaker-hate No. 1. So it’s interesting 
to note how a Lytton, lowa, farm mother 
| works the divide-and-share-it system suc- 


cessfully. 


bothered me so much,” she says, “but the 
nagging thought that if | couldn't get at 
it at once, the milk would be drying on 
the discs and I'd be faced with a double- 
trouble job. 

“So we worked it out this way: 

“The men who do the separating rinse 
the machine, take it down and put it to 
soak in tepid water. This takes off milk 
and cream residue and keeps parts easy 
to clean until I can get at them. I han- 
dle the scrub-up, using hot water, an 
alkaline washing powder—no soapsuds— 
and a stiff brush. Then I scald the pieces 
| and put them out to sun. 

“Sister is responsible for the reassem- 
bling. No one minds his part of the plan, 
and it’s made the dreaded job of the day 
merely another routine bit.” 

Professor Martin Mortensen of the 





College says that if we women realized 
the cream loss in a dirty separator, we'd 
wash it whether-or-no after each using. 
Secret of a sweet-smelling, germless ma- 
chine, by ordinary methods, is a cool 
rinse. medium hot scrub (an alkaline 
powder—no soapsuds), a boiling scald 
and a good sunning. 


A KANSAS dairyman’s 
wife likes the chemical method, developed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
No washing, scrubbing or scalding! She 
rinses the separator parts thoroughly in 
tepid water, then immerses them in a 
solution made by dissolving 2% lbs. tri- 
sodium phosphate and ¥ Ib. sodium 
chromate in 6 gallons of cool water. 

Before being assembled, pieces are 
rinsed free of cleaning solution. If the 
initial rinse is thorough, she says, the 
same solution may be used for a week. A 
week’s supply, in the Kansas locality, if 
bought in 10-pound lots, costs around 
18 cents. 








Dairy Industries division at lowa State | 





“It wasn’t the actual washing which | 





GAIN WEIGHT 


Marvelous tonic stimulates appetite; 
Combats mainutrition 


ROM coast to coast, skinny, undernourished 
+ people have been thrilled to discover an amaz- 
ingly easy way to improve nutritional assimilation 
and thus gain weight. A way which helps nature 
put on firm, solid flesh—without using complicated 
diets or special foods. 

Mrs. Ella Taylor of Schenectady says: “J was 
thin, my appetite was poor, and I never seemed to have 
any energy. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
improved my appetite and divestion and helped to build 
me up so that I became strong and gained weight.’ 
_ This great tonic-medicine, formulated by a prac- 
ticing physician, acts in two important ways to help 
you gain weight: (1) It stimulates your appetite. 
(2) It increases the flow of gastric juices. Thus you 
eat more; your digestion improves, and your body 
gets greater nourishment from the foods you eat. 

So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bottles have 
already been sold. Proof of its amazing benefits. Get 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery from your 
druggist today. Don’t suffer one unnecessary mo- 
ment from gas pains, or similar indigestion distress, 





Freckles 


rare FREE BEAUTY BOOKLET 


FOR 

It tells a delightful story about Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. More than just a freckle cream 
- « makes skin lighter . . it’s 





texture softer . . smoother. 
Over 32,000,000 jars 
have been pur- 
chased at drug 
and cosmetic 
counters in the 
last half century. 
,A postal card 
brings this inter- 
esting story to you. 


THE STILLMAN CO. 
Dept. C-1 AURORA, ILL. 
















B89 
Stillman’s cReav 


WHAT TO 
TELL YOUR 
DAUGHTER!! 


If your daughter is between 13 to 25 years old 
and is restless, nervous and cranky—because 
of cramps or weakness due to monthly func- 
tional disturbances— have her try Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 

Pinkham’s Compound is one of the MOST 
EFFECTIVE medicines made to relieve such 
weak, nervous feelings. Give this famous med- 
icine—time-proven for over 60 years—a chance 
to help YOUR daughter go smiling thru such 
“difficult days.” Pinkham’s Compound should 
benefit you, too, mother for this purpose. Try it! 
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RODENT ona INSECT PESTS 


tndiarilly! 


This gas-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. 
Used by formers throughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 
SAFE + CERTAIN 
YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FoR YOU 
Yo Wb. 456 1 tb. 75% (larger sizes lower) 
Spout can for Ants 30¢ 


It's the Gas that Kills ‘em! 
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THEY Sack THEerr TROUBLES AND 





Bookkeeper Bill Humes and general manager Os- 
car Newhouse check records of the Rush County 
Alfalfa Dehydrating Co-op, shown in photo right. 


NE day, a year ago last August, a 
salesman came to Rush county, 
Indiana. He was a good talker, as 

some salesmen are. He told about a hay- 
drying plant in Michigan that used a lot 
of electricity for power. 

Alert and progressive Rush county 
farmers were not slow in grabbing that 
idea—not merely as a means of cutting 
their electric light bill, but as a way of 
getting cash for crops grown on their 
soil-conserving acres. 

For years they have followed a corn- 
wheat-clover rotation. But, to comply 
with AAA corn and general soil deplet- 
ing acreage allotments, and to follow 
recommendations for conserving soil fer- 
tility, they had to go to some kind of a 
four-year crop rotation that would in- 
clude another soil conserving crop. 


Alfalfa as a Cash Crop 


It was no problem getting another 
legume—alfalfa fills the bill nicely. Their 
problem was getting cash from the addi- 
tional hay, to offset the loss they were 
taking in decreased acreage of soil- 
depleting crops. They couldn’t carry 
more livestock than they already had. 

After the salesman left, farmers started 
talking, and today a $50,000 hay-drying 
plant stands in Rushville. Thirty-four 
Rush county farmers organized the Rush 
County Alfalfa Dehydrating Co-Opera- 
tive, Inc. Their plant enables them to 
sack their troubles and sell them for 
cash. They employ 36 persons when the 
plant runs 24 hours a day. 

The operation of this plant provides a 
cash market for 1,500 acres of alfalfa. 





More than 1,000 acres are already under 
contract. Some soybean hay is being used 
until the alfalfa acreage capacity is 
reached. There are 2,165 acres of alfalfa 
in the county. 

Don’t get the notion that these farmers 
went into the matter with their eyes shut. 
They first talked with county farm lead- 
ers, and then went to inspect the Michi- 
gan plant. Ten farmers who made the 
trip came back, like the spies sent ahead 
to the land of Canaan, with such a favor- 
able report that a second journey was 
planned. On the second trip they took 
along an auditor from the state Farm 
Bureau office. They wanted to know if a 
plant in Rush county could pay. When 
assured it could, arrangements were 
started at once to finance construction. 


Farmers Bought Memberships 


The plant was started last July, and 
was ready to operate early last Septem- 
ber. During a three-week period in Sep- 
tember, 360 tons of dry meal were pro- 
duced. They contracted with the Rushville 
municipal plant for power to run the 24 
electric motors, ranging from one-fourth 
to 125 horsepower, pulling 450 kilowatt 
hours. 

To finance the plant, each prospective 
member bought a $50 membership, and 
then signed a note amounting to $12 for 
each acre contracted. This note is to be 
paid in three annual instalments from 
the proceeds of the business. Additional 
funds came from the Federal Bank for 
Co-operatives. The average size of farm 
of member farmers is 300 acres. 

General manager Oscar Newhouse’s 


Ky Glenn W. Sample 


SELL THEM FoR CASH 






situation is somewhat typical. He lives 
five miles northwest of Rushville in Jack- 
son township and operates 220 acres. 
His is a general livestock farm, with 42 
acres seeded to alfalfa. 

The co-operative has its own harvest- 
ing equipment—tractor mowers, rakes, 
loaders, trucks. The farmers merely grow 
the alfalfa; the co-op rigs do the cutting 
and haul the green stuff to the dryer. 
When cut, hauled immediately from the 
field to the plant, dried at the low tem- 
peratures of 200 to 220° F., the alfalfa. 
retains vitamin A and carotin, so that 
it is more desirable than sun-cured hay. 
When operated on a 24-hour-a-day sched- 
ule last fall, some farmers went to bed 
at night with a field of soybeans and 
awoke the next morning to find the crop 
harvested. 


Low-Temperature Drying 


The Rushville plant is a low-tempera- 
ture dryer. The alfalfa never gets hotter 
than 275° F. After it has gone through 
the dryer and then through a hammer 
mill, the meal comes out at 110 to 120° 
F. The plant capacity is one and one-half 
tons of soybean hay per hour, and two 
and one-half to three tons of green al- 
falfa. Three tons of alfalfa (65% mois- 
ture) from the field will produce about 
one ton of sacked alfalfa meal with water 
evaporated down to 7%. About an hour 
from the time green alfalfa goes onto the 
dryer conveyor, it comes from the ham- 
mer mill and goes into bags as high 
quality alfalfa meal. 

A burner using low-grade fuel oil is 
used to dry the roughage. The hay passes 
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and keep horse 
at work 


Assoon as strain is 
noticed,rub it well 
with Absorbine. 
Absorbine, a 
remedy farmers 
have used for 
years, brings fast 
relief. It speeds the blood flow to the injury 
to help carry off the congestion. Never blisters 
or removes hair. Often strains, swellings, lame- 
ness are relieved in a few hours. 


Absorbine, used by many veterinaries for 
over 40 years, is not a ‘‘cure-all.’’ It’s of proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles 
$2.50 for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that 
will prove its value many times! At all drug- 
gists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








ABSORBINE 












ENLARGED OR _ 
TENDER JOINTS “i 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 
com, enlarged or tender rae, you’ ll 

uick relief with the New Super- 
WA r. Scholl’s Zino-pads. Feel the 
world of ye ha , id thin, soft, soothing, 
cushioning pads make. . how much they 
lift shoe pressure off the ‘sensitive spot. New 
in design and texture and 630% softer than 
in deste not come off in the bath. More eco- 
nomical! Cost wh * a trifle. Sold everywhere. 


I t on genuine 
wy EW piston s! 


Dr Scholls Zino pads 


How to Hold 
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FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 


Does your dental plate annoy and bother 
you by rocking and wabbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh? Just sprinkle a little FAS- 
TEETH, the alkaline (non-acid) denture 
powder, on your plate. This pleasant powder 
holds false teeth more firmly in place. No 
gooey, oily, pasty taste or feeling. Mildly 
alkaline, FASTEETH doesn’t sour or cause 
nausea. Also checks gum 
soreness due to chafing of a 
loose plate or to excessive acid 
mouth. Get original alkaline 
FASTEETH at any drug 
store. Accept no substitute. 
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FARM 
over five conveyors (each 50 feet long), 
then reaches a machine that eliminates 


all sticks, stones and other foreign ma- 
terials before going into the hammer mill. 
The product is graded into three general 
13%, 17% and 20% protein. 
The co-op got $25, $28 and $33 per ton 
respectively for the three grades last fall. 
It was sold to Indiana buyers. Growers 
its equiva- 


are paid on a 20% grade or 


lent. Farmers do not market their own 
meal; all marketing is handled by the 
dryer co-op. Producer members can buy 


alfalfa and soybean meal at cost. The 
co-operative leased a nearby brick build- 
ing to store the processed meal. 
Although it has been difficult to deter- 
mine the exact cost of drying from the 
1940 period of operation, the manager 
estimates it will range from $8.50 to $9 
a ton for the alfalfa and $12 a ton for the 
soybeans. (This includes harvesting and 
hauling to the dryer.) During the past 
winter, the dryer turned some sun-dried 
alfalfa into meal. This sold for $18 to $22 


Farmers Sign Ten-Year Contracts 


Each member signs a contract with the 
dehydrating co-op; it is binding for a 
period of ten years. The contract states 
the number of acres each member under- 
takes to produce, and the definite location 
of each field. No member can sign up for 
less than 20 acres. Advance payments are 
made to members during the season. 

The contract also covers matters of soil 
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treatment, rate of seeding, etc. The pro- 
ducer agrees to treat the soil with lime- 
stone and fertilizer according to standard 
and current recommendations of Purdue 
University, after soil have been 
made and submitted to the co-op. The 
producer agrees to make his seeding on a 


tests 


minimum basis of 15 pounds of good 
seed (of hardy strain), free from weeds 


and showing 85% or better of germina- 
tion test (or an increase in quality of 
seed to produce substantially an equal 


amount of viable seed). 


Crops Inspected Before Harvesting 

Before each cutting, the co-op manager 
inspects each field, and ascertains as 
nearly as possible whether the crop is 
right and ready for processing. If the 
crop will not produce alfalfa meal of 
marketable quality, then the producer 
may be asked to remove the crop for his 
own use, either to be processed at the 
producer’s private expense for his own 
benefit, or to be removed in such manner 
as to leave the field entirely free of 
weeds, disease or contamination so that 
the following crop will be of good quality. 

In case of shortage of the first or suc- 
ceeding crop of alfalfa, the producer may 
supply soybeans, rye, wheat, oats or some 
other crop of character and acreage ac- 
ceptable to the co-op. Under certain con- 
ditions of under-supply of crops for 
drying, the co-op may purchase materials 
for cash or on time from non-members. 





How 
(Continued from page 26) 
can be spun on machinery used in cotton 
mills, may put linen where it used to be— 
out ahead of cotton. 

The cotton we imported last year would 
put a bale on each of 275,899 farms. 
Maybe our cotton growers don’t mind, for 
they are to be paid 1.38 cents a pound for 
reducing their cotton acreage this year. 
To be sure, much of the cotton we im- 
port is different from the kinds we are 
growing. One cotton mill in North Caro- 
lina has not bought a pound of domestic 
cotton in 20 years. A special kind of 
fiber is needed for the cotton goods this 
factory makes. We don’t grow this kind— 
but couldn’t we? We have already shown 
that we can grow cotton to specification. 
Along with our imported cotton comes 
cottonseed oil (competitor of lard) and a 
lot of cottonseed oil cake, and 28,885,174 


pounds of cotton waste. 


Until we began importing such ordi- 
nary crops as corn, turnips, potatoes, 
| beans, peas and other crops that grow 


readily in most states, the word “im- 
ported” cast a sort of magic spell. It was 
frequently explained that crops and ani- 
mal products were imported because our 
soils or our ‘climatic conditions were un- 
suited; or we didn’t know how this or 
that crop should be handled; or we 
couldn’t afford to grow it on our good 


MANY FARMS DO WE IMPORT? 


land; and so on. 

That magic speli .s rapidly disappear- 
ing. Excluding tropical plants (for we 
have no tropics), many a crop that is 
exacting as to soil or climate, or methods, 
or whatever else you want to mention, can 
find a place in the United States where 
it can take root and increase. We have 
soils that are poor, rough, stony and dry; 
soils that are fertile, level, free from 
stones and moist. If a crop demands it, 
we have moist, rainy, cloudy conditions; 
if it needs a dry, sunny climate, either 
with or without irrigation, we have that, 
too. We can, in short, furnish the grow- 
ing conditions demanded by most of the 
crops we import. 

To show how this magic spell is dis- 
appearing, let’s cite a few examples: 
Take tulip bulbs (we imported 16,105,833 
bulbs last year and would have imported 
more except for the war). We used to be 
told that tulip bulbs could be produced 
only in Holland; that only the Hollanders 
knew how to grow them. Starting from 
scratch some 20 years ago and aided by 
a little government research, we now have 
a tulip bulb industry in Oregon and 
Washington that can produce all the good 
quality bulbs we need. 

Something like 3,000 acres are used 
there for producing tulips, narcissus, iris, 

(Continued on page 69) 
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GARDENS 





COLCHICINE Garden research in 

which amateur garden- 
ers take part was carried on last year 
with the magic drug, colchicine, by Dr. 
O. J. Eigsti, University of Oklahoma. He 
gave 100 small bottles of the drug to 
gardeners, and they in turn sent him 
written reports of experiments and speci- 
mens of crops from colchicine-treated 
plants. 

Of the 100 gardeners who received col- 
chicine, 20 reported new and improved 
varieties. One gardener sent in some big 
fat soybeans twice the size and weight of 
the original variety. Another grew peri- 
winkles superior in size and beauty and 
in resistance to disease and drought. 
Other improved plants include snap- 
dragon, zinnia, rose, tomato, egg plant, 
strawberry, fuchsia, begonia, 
dahlia, daisy, morning-glory, jasmine, 
castor bean, chrysanthemun, iris, sweet 
pea, sunflower, lima bean, cotton and 


gourd, 


tobacco. 

The changed plants are possible be- 
cause colchicine speeds up the heredity 
process by altering chromosomes. It is 
applied to the buds as one might rub 
salve on a sore finger. It differs from 
plant foods, which affect only the indi- 
vidual plants and not their descendants. 
Various botanists are experimenting with 


colchicine. Dr. Eigsti emphasizes that 
colchicine is poisonous if taken internal- 
ly, and might be dangerous if left in con- 
tact with the skin. 

KOCHIA When does a flower or gar- 
den plant become a weed? 
Folks who have Jimson weed on their 
farms know the answer to that one, for 
Jimson weed was introduced as a flower. 





Dr. Eigsti puts colchicine on sweet 
potato. 


Another plant that wants to be a weed 
at times is kochia (see “Flowers and 
Vines for Renters,” April), judging by 
this letter from Fred W. Hawthorn, Iowa: 

“Seven years ago we had a hired man 


65 


whose wife thought she would pretty up 
the yard; a laudable ambition for which 
she can only be praised. Little did she 
know, however, that in planting kochia 
she was starting a weed that is now by 
far the most serious weed problem on our 
farm. From its start in the yard of our 
tenant house, this plant (commonly 
known as burning bush) has spread in a 
mile radius to several other farms, where it 
now constitutes their worst weed menace. 

“Tt is the most prolific and hard to 
control annual we ever saw. It has abso- 
Jutely taken our fence rows, ditch and 
dike sites, yards and uncultivated areas. 
It is crowding into our pastures from 
the fence rows and is even taking posses- 
sion of portions of our alfalfa fields. 

“At a meeting of our Monona County 
Soil and Crop Committee last week, 
kochia was discussed as one of the coun- 
try’s worst weed menaces. Since its origin 
has in every instance been traced to its 
use in ornamental plantings, a _ resolu- 
tion was passed to inform all seed houses 
advertising kochia seed about the weed 
they are unknowingly introducing, and to 
request no further sales of this seed.” 


q@ “Empty space in my cellar is used for 
raising mushrooms,” writes Dallas E. 
Foreman, Crawford county, Ohio. “I buy 
the spawn and plant it in beds of fer- 
mented manure (this has no odor). The 
mushrooms come up in four or five weeks 
and bear for three or four months.” 












WOLVERINE 
SAELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 
Wolverine dealers 
proudly display the 
above signon 
doors or windows. 


Look for it. 


SEE THAT SHELL 


The “shell” is a tough center layer found only 
in leather from over horses’ hips. Wolverine’s 
secret triple tanning process tans it kid-soft 
without loss of strength or wear-resistance. 


Who Else Wants 


EXTRA COMFORT w. WEAR ? 


Workers Everywhere Find Both to Spare in the Only Work Shoes 
with Soles, Uppers and Even Insoles of Genuine Shell Horsehide | 
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NO OTHER WORK SHOES IN 
THE WORLD MADE LIKE 


WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


NLY Wolverine tanners know the secret 
Wolverine process that makes shell horse- 

hide soft as buckskin, flexible as bamboo with- 
out losing one iota of its enormous strength 
and wear. But, millions of workers know it 
means house-slipper comfort while they work, 
amazing freedom from footaches, strain and 
fatigue—money saved to spend for other needs. 
Bring together the unique Wolverine tanning 
process—this incredibly tough leather—the 
skill and integrity of Wolverine shoemakers, 
and you have work shoes that literally defy 
scuffing and scraping—perspiration and barn- 






yard acids—yet are always slipper-comfortable 
—even dry that way after soaking. No wonder 
millions swear by Wolverine Shell Horsehides! 
No other work shoe costs less per month of 
comfort or mile of wear. Why not see your 


: SAYS THE ICE-CAKE: 
DEALERS Write today for com- Look for me in front of shoe 
plete new plan that has increased stores or in their windows. 


sales and boosted profits for over 25,000 dealers. I prove that Wolverine Shell 
— ee ee oe Horsehides dry out soft, even 










i TO ALL WOLVERINE SHOE DEALERS: after being frozen solid in ice. oY : 
| Presenting you this coupon and fulfilling condi- | —_ Wolverine dealer today? 
| tions in our advertising, entitles bearer to one R & é Just praant compen ot tot 
pair of Duralace Shoe Laces FREE of cost. properly filled out to any Wolverine Dealer a 

LE eT ee | ask to examine or try on Wolverine Shell Horse- 
| Cee ey | hides. He’ll see that you get a pair of genuine 

Ad« Df, TEAS EE TE Duralace 36-inch Chrome Leather Shoe Laces 

iress or R. - , ’ 

ir | absolutely FREE and no obligation. 
eae -. | cnnasuiieeen caunt a, Gentian SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
,_Dealer’s Name Dent. W-641 J Dept. W-641, ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 
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The Jamesway Man will help you avoid waste 
of materials and time when you build or re- 
model. He’ll help you plan handier, more com- 
fortable buildings, and get the most for your 
money. Jamesway men helped 50,000 farmers 
last year. They’ve been helping farmers build 
better for over 30 years. This is the BEST 
planning and building service you can get... 
and it’s free. 


When You BUILD or 
REMODEL Any Building 














Send in your name 
and address TODAY. He'll 
stop in next time he’s out your way. 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. FJ-64! 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N.Y. Oakland, Calif. 


OW MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 


) Once over with ROTOTILLER pre- 
‘ Paresground forplanting. Fast 
rotating tines plow, disc, harrow, smooth—all in 
one operation. Makes 4to3 acres unexcelled deep 
seed bed in 8 hours. Breaks hard sod. Most efficient 
for cultivating; used by leading growers. Engineered 
to highest automotive standards for years of hard 
work; easy to handle; fully guaranteed. 1 to 10h. p. 
$232 up. Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. A 


Te BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
lao ENSILAGE CUTTER 
















Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder, Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 202, Hastings, Neb. 








ve nee = less work, more $ 
— with PAGE 
Portable Milker 


Milks 20-25 cows an hour, Safe vacuum 
control for each cow gets more milk. 
Double or single units. Sanitary visible 
chamber ... no dirt-catching corners. 
Clean in a jiffy. Gas or electric. Write 
for free colorful catalog. Pioneer Mfg. 
Co., Dept. MM-61, West Allis, Wis. 








Don’t overlook the hundreds of fine offers 
in the “Farmer’s Trading Post” in the back 
pages of this issue. 
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Connecticut summer-winter laying shelter with sides open. 


THE FARM FLOCK 


In the eastern lumber markets, cost of 


|SUMMER-WINTER Something to 


LAYING SHELTER crow about is 

the all-season 
laying shelter with adjustable sides, de- 
veloped in Connecticut to meet the needs 
of the ordinary laying shelter plus pro- 
tection early in spring and late in fall 
for young stock, laying hens or surplus 
males. 

Most anybody who has advanced be- 
yond the point of “keeping a few hens” 
for family eggs will see the need of a lay- 
ing shelter on poultry farms where early- 
hatched pullets ask for a place to put 
their eggs in mid-summer. They can’t 
use the laying house because the old hens 
from the year before are still in there 
laying. 

But this Connecticut cold-weather lay- 
ing shelter is different from the ordinary 
type, in that it has three adjustable sides 
which can be easily closed tight to make 
it comfortable for use early in the spring 


| and late in the fall. The adjustable sides 


consist of 12-inch boards hinged at the 
top to swing out. These adjustable boards 
admit an abundance of fresh air, yet help 
to keep the sun and heat out of the house 
in summer. Experience of Connecticut 
poultrymen is proof that hens prefer to 
stay in these all-season shelters during 
the heat of the day, even though they are 
at liberty to run out. 


Cost Less Than Laying House 

The laying shelter must, first of all, 
be low in cost, else one may as well build 
a regular laying house. This all-season 
laying shelter has a dirt floor, concrete 
piers under the posts, wire across the 
front and across the ventilation board 
opening. A roosting pit, six roosts wide, 
is located at the rear. Nests are located 
on one side, leaving the entire floor 
space free for feed hoppers and water 
fountains. 

The shelter is 24 x 24 feet, nine feet 
high at the peak and five feet high at 
the eaves. The roof is boarded and 
papered with 18-inch blind-nailed paper. 
It may be covered with galvanized iron. 


materials is about $150. 

This shelter will accommodate 250 to 
300 laying hens during the summer. With 
artificial lights, production can be main- 
tained into November or possibly De- 
cember. This shelter can be used for 
carrying surplus cockerels through the 
winter and can be used during the spring 
for finishing broilers or early roasters. 
Plans for building shelters can be had 
free from several sources. 


“IT sold 50 capons at $1 
apiece last year, and had 
calls for many more,” says Mrs. C. R. 
Bentz, Marion county, Kansas. “As soon 
as my spring fries weigh from one to two 
pounds, my husband caponizes_ the 
roosters and then in early fall I dress 
them and sell them to a local grocer.” 


CAPONS 


GRASS CUTS Some flock-owners think 
FEED BILLS you don’t need to feed 

chicks any mash after 
they can get plenty of green grass and 
bugs. For that reason, there is danger of 
being misunderstood when you tell a 
flock-owner he can cut the feed bill dur- 
ing summer months by omitting from the 
ration those things the chicks can get for 
themselves in abundant, succulent green 
pasturage. That word succulent is in 
italics so you will read it twice. 

With pasture like that (such as a clover 
or alfalfa field), some flock-owners who 
know what’s what, and what to look out 
for, are revising their summer feeding 
plans. For example, in Ohio, a simple 
ration that was used for 2,000 experiment- 
al birds on good pasture at the experi- 
ment station, has been tried out by com- 
mercial poultrymen with satisfactory re- 
sults. It goes like this: 

Starter for chicks after the first two or 
three weeks, and up to seven or eight 
weeks: Coarsely-ground corn, 60 parts; 
wheat bran (coarse-flaky), 12 parts; 
meat scraps (50%-55% protein), 10 
parts; soybean oil meal, 15 parts; chick- 
size oyster shells, 2 parts; medium-size 
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granite or quartz grit, 2 parts; salt, 1 
part. Along with this there must be good 
pasture, 

After the first seven or eight weeks, 
the ration used (on good pasture, remem- 
ber) is: whole oats, 20 parts; coarsely- 
ground corn, 40 parts; wheat bran 
(coarse-flaky), 12 parts; meat scraps 
(50%-55% protein), 10 parts; soybean 
oil meal, 15 parts; chick-size oyster 
shells, 2 parts; medium-size granite or 
quartz grit, 2 parts; salt, 1 part. 

These rations will prove to be the worst 
kind of a failure if, for any reason, the 
growing pullets do not get the necessary 
pasture or green feed. If pasture is in- 
adequate due to drought and hot weather, 
or overstocked range, it will be necessary 
to supply succulent green feed from other 
sources (rape, kale, cabbage, fresh green 
clover or alfalfa, lawn clippings, ete. )— 
either that or replace 10% of the ground 
corn in those rations with 5% high 
quality alfalfa meal and 5% dried milk. 

As good as any kind of green pasture 
for growing pullets is clover or alfalfa 
as grown in the regular crop rotation 
with other farm crops, such as corn, 
wheat, oats or soybeans. Use of such a 
pasture also provides fresh range for the 
pullets each year. 

Whether the pasture be clover, alfalfa 
or bluegrass, it needs to be mowed every 
now and then—say every two or three 
weeks —to provide tender succulent 
shoots, particularly during the late sum- 
mer and early fall months. 


TOPNOTCH Last year Sunland Tur- 
TURKEYS _ key Farm, Jasper county, 


Illinois, marketed as top- 
grade dressed turkeys more than 90% of 
the poults with which they started the 


season. Before 1940, they were unable to 
mature more than 68% as market top- 
pers. Here’s their 1940 management pro- 


gram in a nutshell: 

Wood-burning brooders (burning green 
wood ) used. Under each brooder 
(in separate houses) 200 poults were 
brooded for eight weeks. Each house was 
equipped with an inexpensive sun-porch 
which gave the poults access to sunlight. 
Poults fed a specially prepared 
starting ration. 


were 


were 
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Taken to clean, redtop range at eight 
weeks, the birds, shelters and other equip- 
ment were moved several hundred yards 
farther onto fresh ground every few days. 
No fences were used; the birds remained 
reasonably close to a plentiful supply of 
fresh feed and water. Farm grains and 
commercial supplement carried the birds 
through to market. About 70 pounds of 
feed were needed to grow a bird. 


Seven words — 
“A little poul- 
try business 
that grew big”’—aptly describe the Gar- 
rett poultry farm near Moyock, North 
Carolina. It is operated by Vernon Gar- 
rett, who is assisted by his wife and his 
unmarried brother Philip. 

It started this way: Vernon’s father, 
R. R. Garrett, who knows a thing or two 
about rearing children, used to give his 
boys an acre of corn or cotton, or a 
patch of ground to use for their own. 
Out of the returns from their operations 
they had to buy their clothes. 

When Vernon was in high school, he 
decided poultry was what he wanted to 
work with. It was from that small begin- 
ning 13 years ago that he has built up, 
out of the earnings of his birds, a real 
poultry business. In the Garrett laying 
pens are anywhere from 8,500 to 10,000 
White Leghorn layers—depending on 
what time of year you count ’em. 

All the eggs from the Garrett birds 
are sold on the curb market in Norfolk, 
Virginia—an hour away by auto. The 
weekly egg output is 35 or 40 cases in 
winter, 50 or 60 in spring. Twice a 
week the cases are loaded on a trailer 
behind the auto and taken to Norfolk. 
The eggs are bought at the curb market 
by restaurants, hotels and others who 
want good quality fresh eggs. 

A hatching business is being started to 
supply baby chicks to nearby flock-own- 
ers. Sexed male chicks are being sold to 
broiler producers. Vernon will use some 
of the males for capons this year. Com- 
mercial mash is used for layers and 
growing birds. All the poultry buildings 
are of native lumber. 


STARTED LITTLE, 
GREW BIG 





A DOLLAR A HEN x Tallest poultry 
house in North Carolina is this 3,500-layer 
five-story building (with three-story wing hous- 
ing 2,500) on the Garrett farm near Moyock. 
Built of native lumber, it is 40 feet to the 
peak, cost about $1 per hen to build. Frame- 
work is of gum, sheathing and 
floors (except ground floor of 
concrete) are of pine. Posts 
ore of three 2 x 6's spliced 
together, joints broken. Water 
is piped to each floor. 

A stair to all floors is at 
wheeled cart is used for haul- 
ing feed up and eggs down. 
Cart wheels ride the two-inch 
side pieces of the stairway. 
To balance the cart an old oil 
drum is fastened to a cable 
that runs through a pulley high 
at front of building. 
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C. S. Arn, Kenton, Ohio, with his cham- 
pion Rambouillet ewe, at the 1940 Ohio 
State Fair. Mr. Arn is a prominent breeder, 
showman, and recognized judge of Ram- 
bouillet sheep. 










%* “I have shown sheep 20 years 
and taken prizes throughout the East 
and all over the West. Nema Worm 
Capsules are the best worm medicine 
| have ever used. I find them easier 
to give than adrench."”” C. S. Arn. 
A FAMOUS PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
Nema Worm Capsules are scientifi- 
cally prepared, easy to give, low in 
cost and dependable. Nema Worm 
Capsules are available in various 
sizes for animals of different ages and 
weights—millions are used annually. 
Send for the new, helpful book- 


let No. 650 on the worming of 
livestock, dogs and foxes. 






FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-I-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


has a prescription for 
every curable animal ail- 
ment, especially cattle. 
He will be glad to send 
you interesting free lit- 
erature on how to treat 

our own livestock at 

ome. Write direct to 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VET. CO. 
2561 GRAND AVENUE, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


CLEAN-EASY 


AND TRACK 
BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., ‘a WIS, 





















MILKERS 





west end of the building. A | 


STANDARD Smatt'tanm TRACTORS 2 
Powerful Gas Tractors for Small Farms, A 


Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 








Mow Hay 1 & 2 Cylinders 
High Wheels, Rubber or § 
ena Lawns Steel Tires. Walk or Ride 


Do Belt Work—Free Catalog 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
Minneapolis,Minn. NewYork,N.Y. Philadel 
3230 Como Ave. 601-17, West 26 St. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


er w trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel Mechanic 
7 belp yes you et } @ goes job. The cost to you ie reasonable. We pay your 
fare to free “Scheel write 


Nashville ‘Auto - Diesel School, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 


ja, Pa. 
2412 me St. 
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WORMS MAY BE A REASON 


Why Your Child 
Can't Gain Weight 


Face the facts: Nowadays it is easy for 
anybody, anywhere, to “catch” round- 
worms — without even knowing it! And 
once these ugly creatures start to live and 
grow inside the bowels, they can cause 
real trouble! When crawling worms keep 
stealing vital nourishment and energy, 
no wonder the child is thin, pale, nervous, 

Other warning signs of these bowel 
worms are itching seat, uneasy stomach, 
fidgeting, finicky appetite, nose-picking. 

Don't let your child suffer! The moment 
you suspect roundworms, get Jayne’s 
Vermifuge right away! Start to drive out 
the pests before they can get a real hold! 

Jayne’s Vermifuge is America’s best 
known proprietary worm medicine—sci- 
entifically tested and used by millions of 
mothers for over a century. Jayne’s ex- 
pels the stubborn roundworms, yet acts 
very gently, and does not upset the child. 
If there are no worms, it works merely as 
a mild laxative. Ask your druggist for 
Jayne’s Vermifuge! 





Do You Squeeze Surface 


j PIMPLES ? 


SV TOP! it’s Mighty 
we S Dangerous! 
Regardless how careful you may be, an infec- 
tion or scar may be caused, so why take chances 
on serious consequences? Try Poslam, a concen- 
trated ointment that must be good, for thousands 
of men and women have successfully used it and 
Poslam Soap for nearly 35 years for acne pimples 
due to external causes. Poslam Ointment costs 
but 50c at druggists from coast to coast. 
FREE q Generous oteemeet ome — write 


















SOAP & 
OINTMENT 





MULATED 


Just to get acquainted we will send you smart new yellow gold 
plate engagement ring or wedding ring. Romance design engage- 
ment ring set with flashing, simulated diamond solitaire with six 
side stones. Wedding ring has band of brilliants set in exquisite 
Honeymoon Design mounting. Either ring only $1.00 or both for 
$1.79. SEND NO MONEY with order, just name and ring size, 
Wear ring 10 days on money-back guarantee. Rush order now! 

EMPIRE DIAMOND CO., Dept. 959M Jefferson, lowe 





AT LOWEST CUT RATE PRICES! 
FREE Sample card—over 1000 Colors 
ding new Style Flash over 15 
Gift offer (Est. 22 years). Write 













i 
latest models FREE instruc 


today. Compare our low pric 
F &K YARN CO., 85  Eecex ‘St., Dept. Q-6, New York, N.Y. 








LEARN AT HOME 
Study in spare time to be a nurse 
Many earn $25-$35 a week. Course 
endorsed by Fe nay Thousands of 
graduates. 42nd yr. One graduate has 
charge of 10-bed hospital. Another 
saved $400 while learning. Equipment included. Men and 
women 18 to 60. High School not required. Easy tuition 
payments. Write now. 
HICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 76, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 

Please send free booklet ana 16 sample lesson pages 
Name 
City State Age 








| 





| 
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OLD PESTS 


(Continued from page 31) 


| One horse was killed when the dose was 


increased 1,000 times. 

Phenothiazine is available from veteri- 
narians and livestock remedy firms in the 
form of capsules, pellets. powder and 
emulsion (for drench). 

Two of the men responsible for devel- 
opment of phenothiazine in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Paul D. Harwood and 
James E. Guthrie, have now gone with 
one of the leading commercial firms man- 
ufacturing phenothiazine for livestock. 


GRAPE COLASPIS§ When corn on 
HURTS CORN legume_ sod 
shows red col- 


and plants 
or June, the 


wilting of leaves, 


late 


oring or 


stop growing in May 
damage is likely due to a pest called 
grape colaspis. The grubs of this insect 


(curved bodies, about one-eighth inch 
long) feed on corn roots. 

These grubs also injure other plants. 
Entomologist W. P. Flint, Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, says they cut the yield 
of soybeans from 50% to 60 in Illinois 
last year. In addition to fall plowing and 
delayed planting of corn and soybeans. 
he gives this additional control tip: 

‘After the crop is up and the 
plants show damage, so that replanting 
split the rows and let the 


corn 


is necessary, 
first planting stand just as long as possi- 
ble. This will furnish enough food that 
their growth 
roots of the 


the grubs will complete 
without feeding 


second planting. 


any on the 


” 


PLANT BREEDERS Plant breed- 
FIGHT PESTS ers are mak- 

ing it harder 
for corn pests to get along. At the Ohio 
Station, L. L. Huber has found that the 
adapted strains of hybrid corn are more 
resistant to and corn aphis 
than are open-pollinated varieties. He 
also finds that certain inbred lines used 
formerly satisfac- 


corn borer 


in the making of some 
tory hybrids are too susceptible to corn 


borer injury to make them any longer 
desirable in the areas where borer popu- 


lation is high. 

In general, he finds later maturing hy- 
brids can be more safely under 
corn borer conditions than early maturing 
ones. Other safeguards against corn borer 
include delayed planting, elimination of 
old cornstalks and cobs and avoidance of 
open-pollinated and susceptible hybrid 
strains that are more subject to attack. 

Two other corn pests that find hybrid 
corn less to their liking are the grass- 
hopper and the corn earworm. In the 
laboratory, adult grasshoppers reared on 
plants of inbred lines of hopper-resistant 
corn were smaller and required a longer 
time to grow.up. In trials with corn ear- 
worm, the silks of certain strains ap- 
peared unsuited to corn earworm larvae, 
» to the ears was slight. 


grown 


and damage 
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Many Never Suspect 


Cause of Backaches 
This Old Treatment Often Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 


a be tir idneys. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness under 
the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and suitry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to 
send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for 
a free trial of a remarkable method. No mat- 
ter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send to- 
day for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara St. 





152-H Frontier Bidg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








FREE ENLARGEMENT 
Just to get acquainted with 


new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or pic- 
ture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you enclose 
this ad with 10c for handling and return 
mailing. Information on hand tinting in 
natural colors sent immediately. Your orig- 
inal returned with your free enlargement. 
Send it today. 

Geppert Studios, Dept, 355, Des Moines, lowa 














DO YOU WANT WORK? 


@ FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S 
WIFE has openings for refined, energetic 


men and women, with cars, in every state 
in the United States. The selling plan is new, 
unusual and effective. All new representa- 
tives will be given special individual train- 
ing so they, too, will be successful when 
they start alone. Majority of our repre- 
sentatives have profitable records covering 
more than ten years. 


@ Selling experience helpful, but willingness 
to work consistently is quality most needed. 
Must be free to be away from home during 
the week. 

® If you think you can fill these qualifica- 
tions and really want pleasant, profitable 
work, write all about yourself giving approx- 
imate age, height, weight, education, and 
state experience if any, make of car owned 
or available, whether married or single, 
and, if possible, enclose a recent snapshot. 
Address today. 


Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife 
236 WASHINGTON SQ., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HOW MANY FARMS DO WE 
IMPORT? 
(Continued from page 64) 
lilies and gladioli. Daffodils are being 
grown in the Pacific Northwest, on Long 


Island, around Norfolk, Virginia, in 
North Carolina and on the Delmarva 


Peninsula. We can also grow all the good 
lily bulbs we need as a result of work at 
Beltsville by Uncle Sam’s researchers (on 
cultural methods and disease 
imported 26,383,943 lily 


varieties, 
control). We 
bulbs last year. 

Pyrethrum is another crop about which 
there used to be much misunderstanding. 
Our imports have come from Japan and 
from East Africa. We were told that the 
crop would not grow in our climate, or 
if it did, the flower heads (from which 
insecticides are made) would not have the 
needed toxicity. Now we know definitely 
that pyrethrum can be grown in many 
parts of the United States. 

Thus, one could go on with item after 
item in the list of imports which dis- 
place some of our agricultural land. One 
could ask some embarrassing questions 
about imported farms, too. For instance, 
in the case of whiskey and wine, are we 
more virtuous because we import a big 
share of the liquor we drink instead of 
producing it all ourselves? Are we better 
managers to reduce acreage on a crop we 
can grow especially well, dump some of 
what we grow but don’t use, and then 
import some more? 

From the standpoint of good farm man- 
agement, the gist of the matter is this: 
Why not use the acreage taken out of 
crops we don’t need for producing the 
crops we do not grow but have to import? 
Thus the nation, like a well-managed 
farm, could set a better table without hav- 
ing to run to the store so often. 





TRAPPED * On the market is this trap 
for holding animals for vaccination, dehorn- 
ing, castration, tagging, ringing and testing. 
lt handles anything from sheep to cattle with- 
out adjustment. It can be closed from a dis- 
tance of several feet by attaching a strap or 
rope to the handle. Easily fits into gate, run- 
way, doorway or chute. 
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ONLY LANTZ 
. HAY Fi 


FLEXIBLE- 
GRAPPLE 






Lantz originated the 
Flexible-Grapple Hay 
Fork—America's fin- 
est hay fork. There 
have been imitators, yes, but as specialists in hay 
fork design, Lantz always leads. Now Lantz gives you another 
important improvement in the new POSITIVE ACTION HEAD. 


NO TROUBLE TRIPPING—This new, simple, patented, 
exclusive head is fool proof. No sticking—never lets go un- 
til tripped. Safer, sturdier—saves time, work and J 
trouble. Cleans off rack. Best in design, 
finer steel. Three sizes. Made by manu- 
facturers of the Lantz Kutter-Kolter. 

WRITE for FREE literature and 
name of dealer. 

LANTZ MFG. CO. 

Dept. 25 Valparaiso, Ind. 


New Tractor 


Bucks Hay or Grain Bundles 
Field to Stacker, Barn or Thresher 















Write for catalog and prices on our new Steel 
Tractor Sweeprakes made for nearly all makes of 
Tractors,—just the thing for sweeping grain shocks 
or any kind of hay; also Wood and Steel Stackers 
and Horse-drawn Sweeprakes. 

WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 74, Hastings, Nebraska 


HAY FEVER 


New DUPOR No 









1 keeps irritating POLLENS, and 
NUISANCE DUSTS out of nose. Convenient does 
not interfere with eating, sleeping, sm telking 

all you need do is breathe through nos 
intended. Weer while sweeping, dusting. cleaning 





Farmers use for grein dusts; Industries use for nuisance 
dusts, lint, etc. Weight 1 ounce Literature FREE’ 


H.S. COVER Dept.F South Bend, ind. 
PIONEER RESPIRATOR DESIGNER SINCE 1894 











The lights dare not go out for a single instant during an operation 
in a hospital. Many hospitals, as well as schools, stores, theatres, and 
public buildings, have Exide Batteries for emergency lighting. All 
batteries look much alike, but in buying a battery for your car, truck 


or tractor, you can be guided 
by the experience of hospitals 
and other large users. You 
know you will get your 
money’s worth in Exide. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


BETTER ENSILAGE—LESS WORK 
with Dellinger 
Hay Chopper - Silo Filler 





Use this modern combination hay chopper- 
silo filler for grass crops in spring and summer 
corn ensilage in fall. 4 sizes, 8 types. SKF ball 
pearing, enclosed gears running 

in oil, With special mo- 

lasses pump attachment i 
you can make hay— 

rain or shine. 
















5 to 50 H.-P. 
Write for bulletin. 


DELLINGER MFG. CO., 737 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 





Millions have used— 


AZO <<: PILES 


Relieves pain and soreness 


why PAZO ointment has 
from 


reason 

y so many millions of sufferers 
‘irst, PAZO soothes inflamed areas 
—relieves pain and itching. Second, PAZO lubri- 
cates hardened, dried parts—helps prevent ctack- 
ing and soreness. Third, PAZO tends to reduce 


swelling and check bleeding. Fourth, it’s to 
use. PAZO’s perforated Pile Pipe makes app ica- 
tion simple, thorough. Your doctor can tell you 
about PAZO ointment. 


Get PAZO Today! At Drugstores! 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


cr Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers,N urserymen, Fruit Growers 
Lew Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minna. 












* FARMERS TRADING POST 


« CONTINUED ON NEXT TWO PAGES » 
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THOUSANDS OF POULTRY RAISERS 
HAVE SUCCEEDED BECAUSE OF THE 


BIG BOY 
aisinGPLAN 


Nowhere else can you get ALL these 
features that assure you success. 
: STATE SUPERVISED CHICKS backed 

America by 14 years bloodtesting and flock 

erect improvement. 

CERTIFIED HEALTH LABEL on every shipment — BIG 
BOY Chicks triple checked for health and livability. 
BROADEST LIVABILITY REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 
ever offered—90 % to two weeks ofage. In 
additionthe BIG BOY CHICK RAISING 
PLAN includes six other big benefits. 


PLUS CORRECT BROODING \_~% 
EQUIPMENT AT NO EXTRA COST 













YOURS FREE 
TO USE 

We furnish you correct size electric, oil or coal 
brooder to use Free. You don’t buy it — you don’t 
rent it — it’s yours to use as long as you buy BIG 
BOY Chicks. And it doesn’t cost you an extra cent. 
NO ADVANCE DEPOSIT ON CASH ORDERS 


ALSO TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


Brooder shipped for your inspection immediately 
order is received. Chicks shipped now or later. 

WRITE TODAY — Get details on the most com- 
plete and successful PLAN available — enables 
- $e et the best chick deal offered today. 10 BIG 
RES in all. ACT NOW—supply of brooders 
aa pone quota limited. Once your order is ac- 
cepted we guarantee delivery of chicks and brooder 
as oe A post card brings all information 
—tells how you can share inthe BIG BOY PLAN. 


ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES 
SPRINGFIELD. Dept.F, #LLINO!S 


A GOOD PLACE TO BUY CHICKS 
LOOK HERE! 


We have a special bulletin of 
prices for immediate orders. Send 
us your name and address on a 
penny postcard, and we'll answer 
you by return mail. With this bulletin in your 
ands, you'll be able to decide just what you 
want. Low prices now in effect. 20 breeds to 
choose from... all pullets or all males, or non- 
sexed. Big hatch of 25,000 daily. Generous guar- 
antees. 30,000 customers all over country. 100°; 
alive arrival, postpaid. $3.95 per 100 and up. 
Send that postcard now! 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 


164 Hayes Bids. Decatur, Ilinois 


Buy DUBOIS CHICKS 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


AA Grade Chicks Nonsexed Pullets Cockerels 
100 100 100 


' $6.45 $8.45 $6.45 


























Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
Reds, Wh. bok Buff Or p 
Sf., 


a0. Big Eng +, Wh. L Leg., 6.45 12.45 2.45 


Buft Leg. : 
Heavy Mixed $5. 75-100 Assorted $4.95— Seconds 
price on turkeys, ducks. 


$3.75. Write for Free catalog— 
DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY, Box 570, Huntingburg, Ind. 


CHICKS °:: PULLETS 


from the CHAMPION BREEDER U.S. 
1940 Egg Laying Contests for Highest 
Number Pens and Hens Winning First 
Place by Breed. Also Winner Livability 
Award over all breeders 1938 SSS Con- 


tests. Sexed, day-oldor 
started pullets. ~ny§ 40 









too. Low Summer Prices, 24-hr. service, many 
popular varieties. 28 yrs. breeding program, 
including blood-testing, trapnesting, pedigreeing. Catalog 12 Lv 


LINDSTROM Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 127 Lindstrom Rd., Clinton, Mo. 
we-do-it -with-s-q-u-a-b-s 


Raised in ONLY 25 DAYS, Why breed small-profit <a sad when 
luxury markets want all you can ship? New book tells how: per- 


sonal detailed accounts of large profits. Write post- 
card, ask for FREE 1941 modern poultry money book 
RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


A, W. ULSH'S CHIX 


Popular Breeds, Blood-Tested. Straight By7] cA sexed. 
Write for FREE CATALOG and PRI 


A. W. ULSH’S HATCHERY, Box J, Beaver --aceel Pa. 











Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 
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HINKLE STRAIN BLENDED CHICKS. Can now 
make immediate shipment at these surprisingly low prices. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons $6.45—100; Pullets $8.25; Cockerels 
$6.45; White and Buff Minorcas $7.50—100; Pullets 
$14.95; Cockerels $3.75. English White Leghorns and 
Brown Leghorns $6.45 100; Pullets $11.95; Cockerels 
$2.25: Heavy Mixed $5.75: 
fryers $4.95. Hinkle pays the postage, will ship COD. 
Order direct from this ad or write for beautiful four color 
catalogue Hinkle’s Greensburg Hatchery, Box 8-C, 
Greensburg, Indiana 


CHIC ‘KS for im immediate ship- 





SALEM CHAMPION 
ment. White, Barred, Buff Rocks, 8. C. Reds, W hite 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 36 50—100: Pullets $8.25 


Cockerels $6.50; English White, Brown Leghorns $6.5 
100; Pullets $12.50: Cockerels $2.45. White Giants $8.45 
—100; New Hampshires, Columbian and Silver Laced 


Wyandottes, Rhode Is land Whites $7.45- “iy Special 
Assorted, all heavies $5.75—100 Seconds $3.75. We pay 
postage and guarantee live delivery. Order direct from 


or write for big free four color catalogue. 
*, Salem, Indiana. 


these prices 
Salem Hatchery, Box 10-€ 


100,000 CHICKS EACH WEEK 
delivery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks 
Orpingtons $6.50—100; Pullets $8.25: Cockerels $6.50: 
Big English White and Brown Leghorns 86.50—i00: 
Pullets $12.45; Cockerels $2.25: Heavy Mixed $5.95; 
Light Mixed $4.95. Also ducks and turkey poults. Catalog 
free 
Jackson C¢ 
STOUFFER’'S BLOODTESTED, 
Leghorns, Anconas $5.95. Pullets 
Leghorns $10.00. Pullets $16.00. Rocks, 
dottes, Orpingtons $6.45. Cockerels $6. 45. Pullets $8.45. 
Heavy Assorted $4.95. Lights $4.2 Surplus $2.95. 
Postpaid. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95 ¢ ollect 

Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


BE A LEADER WITH HAYES LEADER CHICK KS. 10 
extra chicks and Mash Hopper with each 100 chicks 
Hayes special Pencil with each order. We guarantee to 
replace any chicks that die the first 15 days at half the 
purchase price. 20 breeds backed by 20 years’ hatching 
experience Hayes Hatchery, Box 7, Illinois 


I can make immediate 
Reds, Wyandottes, 





yunty Hatchery, Box 14, _ Seymour, Indiana. 


“White, Brown, Buff 
$12.90 Minorca- 
Reds, Wyan- 





Ps ana, 


FRI E CHICK FEEDER to poultry raisers writing for 
‘alhoun’s Bargain Chick Catalog. Leading Breeds— 
Pear Non-sexed. Started Chicks. Blood Tested. Mis- 


souri Approved. Pedigree Sired Matings. Easy Purchase 
er Low Summer Prices 
Calhoun's Poultry Farm, Box 108-A, Montrose, Mo, 


STOUFFER'S FAMOUS AAAA CHICKS Headed with 
ROP Males. Immediate Delivery Prepaid. U. 8. Ap- 
proved Bloodtested Flocks. Brown, White Leghorns; 
Anconas: Buff, Barred, White Rocks; Wyandottes: Reds; 
Orpingtons; Giants. Heavies Assorted $5.95. Lights 
Assorted $4.95. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95. Get our low 
prices Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 


SUMMER GET ACQUAINTED BARGAINS. Pullets, 
Males or Unsexed. Illinois, U. S. Approved, Priced low 
as common chicks. Insure better egg and broiler profits. 
Silver Anniversary Catalog Free 

Lone Elm Hatchery, Box 238, 





Nokomis, III. 








C. AR NEY L OANS YOU an $18 00 0 oil or electric brooder 
stove if you buy my Superior guaranteed chicks. Get our 
surprisingly low prices on quality chicks, sexed or unsexed. 
Catalog Free 

Carney Hatchery, Box 14-C, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—White and Barred Rocks 
—Reds—Buff Orpingtons—English Strain White Leg- 
horns—Blue Andalusians. Useful literature on Chicken 
Culture Free. Atz’ Hatchery, Box 9-C, Milltown, Ind. 
DEPENDABLE CHICKS, 
Twenty breeds. Oldest Illinois-U 
known for fair dealing 

C hestnut Hatchery, 

WHITE OR BROW N egg laying Hybrids, also Special 


Broiler Hybrids. Free Folder 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. 


Shelbyville, Indiana. 





$3.95 per hundred up. 
S. Approved Hatchery, 


Dept Cc, Chestnut, Illinois. 








-Pullorum Tested Clover Valley 
Thousands weekly. Free Catalog. 
Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana. 


U. 8. APPROVED 
Chicks $5.40 up 
( ‘lover Valley Poultry Farm, 








Light Mixed for layers, or | 


POULTRY 















* 
be REDUCED SUMMER PRICES 

4 SAVE MONEY on Ohio U.S. Approved Golden 
Rule Chicks. Send order now for prompt delivery. 
Strong, vigorous chicks, hatched and sold by the Golden 
Rule. 98° livability guarantee, chick losses replaced 


ws 
4 





free 100% live delivery guaranteed. Bloodtested by 
stained antigen method. We hatch all summer and 
fall and ship C.O.D. 50 100 400 600 
Wh. & Br. Leghorns, Anconas $4.00 $7.78 $31.00 $45.00 
W. Bd. & Bi. Rks.. W. Wy., Bf. Orps.. 4.50 8.75 35.00 51.00 

ff. Black & White Minorcas 4.50 8.75 35.00 51.00 

Hamp. & S.C. & R.C.R.I. Reds 4.50 8.75 ao 51.00 
bi & Wh. Giants, Lt. Brahmas 6.00 11.00 44.00 63.00 


Write for special prices SEXED CHICKS. Assorted Light and 
Heavy ch Silver Mating Chicks only Lc additional. Gold 
Mati: 1g slightly hi igher. aranteed. Order from this adv. 


= 


Satisfaction gt 


Box 10 








GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


p__HELMS fgg-Line CHICKS 
NEW LOW PRICES - HATCHING 
ALL YEAR. Prompt shipment, 
















Pure-Bred 

postpaid C.O.D. if desired, | CHICK 
. 8. Approved, Pullorum Test- PRICES 
b chicks. Won FIRST, both Start at 


Contests, 1940. 
10,000 breed- $ 


R.O.P. Sires. 
Contest, | per 100 


Nat'l Chick 
High Livability. 
200-332 Egg 


ers from 
Illinois Egg 


Champion Hen, 
1941. Free Catalog. 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 26, Metropolis, Illinois 


ik BARRED AO 


WORLD'S oldest laying wegia. 
~ R.O.P. State Superv “One 
RT? Breed—Bred Right.” ‘Satistied customers cir le the globe 


eels —Chicke ngste MODERATE PRICES. 


Eges 
< Stalog FREE “joe. PARKS & SONS, ALTOONA, PA. 


BIG CHICK BARGAINS 


White & Black Giants, Lt. Brahmas, $s 95 


























: Officially blood tested 








N. H. Reds, White & Barred Rocks..... PER 
Dark Cornish 12c ea. Mix above breeds $5.95 100 
100. Send no Money. Chicks & Postage C.O.D. 100% 


Alive. EWING’S HATCHERY, BOX 10, McCLURE, PA. 


now CAPONS MONEY MAKERS 








*Marcy Farm Strair Day ae 5 wkerel Jersey Giants (White c 

Black). + Largest, F st as s Re eady ade started capons 
if you want th ‘ d Pr r Our « rs making 
Big Profits. Parent Stock is UL S roved a n Tested 
Buy your chicks Now. ‘Big Disc ints. Descriptive Lite 


“THE MAPLES,” DRAWER 2702-C, PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 








FARMS 


FARMS-RANCHES! Investigate opportunities in Min- 
nesota, Dakotas, Montana, Northern Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. For information and land lists write 
>. B. Duncan, Dept. 628, Great Northern 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
3500 GETS 10 ACRES, LOVELY HOME—8 large 
rooms, bath, furnace, elec barn, ete.; near village, 
convenient several big cities; acre grapes: only $2450. 
Photo page 41 big Free catalog 

Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., i ts City. 
SECURITY IN LAND. Washington, Minnesota, Mon- 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, 


Railway, 


















tana, Idaho, Oregon, 
favorable climate. Write for literature, list of typical 
bargains. Specify state 
J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry. . Paul, Minn. 
40 ACRES—Near White River, crowed poultry 
land; $190; $5 down, 85 monthly Free list and literature. 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 








WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. 
Real Estate Salesman, 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


THE STEADY INCOME from Milk and Meat Short- 
horns keeps the farm family, pays the farm bills. Trial 
subscription Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months 50c or 
12 months $1.00. Subscribe now or write for free litera- 
ture. Milking Shorthorn Journal, Dept. K-1, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Il. 

ABORTION PROTECTION one calfhood vaccination. 
Government licensed vaccine; money-back guarantee. 
Free literature. Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, 
Department 10, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 




















DU TC KL ANGS Mammoth Pekins, $14—-100; 

ners $13—100. Excellent Breeding 

Harry Burnham, North Collins, 

Cc “HIC KS OF DISTINCTION All popular 

sexed or unsexed. Write for new low prices 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, New Albany, 


White run- 
x. F. 


breeds 





Indiana. 





PEAFOWL L. Swans, Pheasants, 


Guineas, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Free Circular. John Hass, Box 97, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


30 PUREBREEDS, 4 Hybrids as hatched or sexed. 


Priced right. Free folder 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, II. 


Bantams, Yokohamas, 
Thirty varieties Pigeons. 











TURKEYS 


‘KNOLL’'S” BROAD-BREASTED BRONZE. White 
Hollands, and Bourbon Red Turkey Poults. From 


famous stock. Northern range raised. Exclusive turkey 


VACCINATE YOUR PIGS—SAVE MONEY. Thou- 
sands of farmers do, you can too. Government tested 


serum, virus, syringes and instructions. 
Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


5. 1. C. Chester White Boars, Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs no 
kin Poslgvesd. Vaccinated. Prolific. 

Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept 107,’Fairbury, Nebr. 
Monthly magazine crammed with helpful information, 
3 years $1.00. Introductory: 3 copies 10c. 


























PHEASANTS 


RAISE PHEASANTS: More profitable than chickens. 
Write for ‘‘How to Raise Pheasants,”’ egg and adult bird 
prices. 

Southwestern Game Farm, Box P293, Canyon, Tex. 
RAISE PHEASANTS. Ringnecks—Ornamentals. Pure 
Bred hardy northern stock. Send 5c for pamphlet, price 








hate mens Get folder and special low prices with dis- | jist. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry (The Model Pheasantry), 
counts . 
Knoll’ s Turkey Farm, Route 6J, Holland, Michigan. Barrington, Illinois. 





BIG BREASTED TURKEYS. 5,000 Weekly. Bronze, 
Black, White and Red. Special Breeding Stock. Guar- 
anteed Poults. Correctly hatched. Prompt Delivery. 
Low prices Now. Write to: 

S_W Kline, Box 10, Middlecreek, Pa. 


LEADING TURKEY MAG AZINE. Devoted Exclu- 
sively to Turkey Raising i gg newest methods. 
$1.00 a year. Three months’ trial 25c 

Turkey World, Desk 36, “Mount Morris, Ill. 


HIGH QUALITY TURKEY POULTS. All popular 
Varieties. Also Baby Chicks, Guineas, Bantams. Write 
for price list Hayes Hatchery, Springfield, Ilinois. 




















POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a 
year is guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, 
fowl ticks. Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow 
trade-mark. Free circular—write. 

Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FLY ELECTROCUTORS—Cheaper than Spraying! 
Electrical Poultry Supplies; Parts for home-made brood- 


ers. Free Catalog! 
Lyon Electric Co., Dept. FJW, San Diego, California. 














SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


TOMATO PLANTS GROWN from Certified Seed— 
Marglobe, Pritchard, Rutgers, Baltimore: $1.00-1, — 
California Wonder Pe pper P lants $2.00-1,000 or 25ce—106 
Hot pepper: Long Red Cayenne, same price. Cortined 
Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.00-1,000. White Bermuda 
Onion Plants, 75c-1,000. Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, 
Wisconsin Hollander No. 8, Flat Dutch, 75¢e-1,000. 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


SEND NO MONEY, PAY ON ARRIVAL—Certified 
plants, frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, 
Eggplant, Cauliflower, Broccoli Sweet Potatoes, 200, 


FAMOU Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ'’S Will Hatch Them 


Flocks Blood Tested, fall of 1940, for 
B.W.D. and Typhoid, the most dread- 
ed diseases in Baby Chix. 


We Hatch All Popular Varieties. 









we ill 


° 50c; 700,'$1.00; 1000, $1.25; leading varieties, mixed any 
» way wanted, m »sspacked . . . yw 
hs Texas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas. We specialize in SEXING. 








SEND NO MONEY. Pay on Delivery. Certified Frost- 
proof—Cabb age Onion, Tomato, Pepper, Sweet Potato 
plants. Any variety. Mixed as wanted. 500, 75c; 700, 
$1.00; 1000, ‘s 25. Transplanted—Cabbage, Tomato, 
Pepper, 100, $1.00; 500, $3.00 

Fairview Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 


Our prices are always in line. Thousands 
hatching each Monday and Thursday. 





SI ND NC ) MONEY Pay Postman. Certified frostproof We guarantee live delivery prepaid and 


Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, Sweet Potatoes, iv ilitw are 
I egplante “ V he rt : beeun ” Waaiualt Mixed. as carry a liv ability guar 
wanted. 550-75c; 700-$1.00: 1000-81.25; 5000-$5.00. antee. Write for cata- 


Transplanted Cabbage, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplants. - 
100—$1.00; 500-$3.00. Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas. logue in colors a nd 
prices. Mail answered 


same day received. 


Our output of 300,000 chix 
weekly is evidence of satisfied 








FIRST QUALITY CERTIFIED Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rieo, Bunch Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.00 thousand, 
express collect. $1.40 thousand, postage paid. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Adams Potato Co., McLemoresville, Tenn. 





PAY POSTMAN. Certified field grown plants; frost- 
proof cabbage, onions, tomatoes, peppers, eggplants, 
cauliflowers sweet potatoes Live delivery guaranteed, 


WAS | Sane _ RESSSSseCn< & 











it 200, 50c; 500, 65c; 1000, $1.25: 5000, $5. Transplants, customers and efficient service. 
5 100, $1 1000, 33 Star Plane Farm, Ponta, Texas. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay Postman. Certified Frost- 
0 proof—Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper, Sweet Potato b ] MAMMOTH De t 15 
—- plants. Any variety Mixed any way wanted. 300, 50c; pt. 
eis 7 00, $1.00; 1000, $1.25 Transplanted —C abbage, To- HATCHERIES Huntingburg. Ind. 
’ 


mato, Pepper, 100, $1.00; 500, $3.06 Gusta B. Atz 
Ponta Plant hall Ponta, Texas. 
CERTIFIED PLANTS, pay postman—Frostproof Cab- 
bage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplants, & auliflower, 
Broccoli, Sweet Potatoes; 200, 50c: 700, $1.00; 1000, | 














$1.25 Leading varieties, mixed anyway w anted. moss- 

packed East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas 

—_ WEI a I ARLIER. Blooming size Tomato plants. | : : ~ ~ 
arglobe, Rutgers, Pritchard, Stone. 500-$1.75. $3.00 Send for Our Catalog— Make a side by side comparison of our Prices 

per 1000 Be <t varieties sweet and hot pepper and Porto and Quality with any other chicks and prove to yourself you can save up to 






(Pere? tame | 


Rico potato plants, $2.00 per 1000 


Turner County Plant Farm, Rebecca, Ga. 5c per chick. Our Fine Purébred Foundation Chicks are second to none, 








































































































































95 
PER SWEET POTATO PLANTS—N: ancy Halls, Portoricos, regardless of price. They are One Grade Only, THE BEST, and come from 
100 00, 80c: 1000, $1.35: 2000, $2.60. Delivered. Orders 196,000 Blood Tested Breeders, all Super-Culled and Hogan-Tested for High == 
ye fille ‘ p . . ~ . . . . 
PA. ae eee 7 Plant } arms, Gleason, Tennessee Premium Quality Egg Records and — — ee oe bag Ay om UNSEXED 
trod TOMATO PLANTS: Millions stoc ky feld- srown Saar for our Amazing Bargain Prices and Catalog. A postcard will do. st $290 
ERS globes, Baltimore, Break-O'days. 75c omens: 5000, Breeds and Fancy Hybrids. Tana 
$3.50. Roots mossed, fresh delivery, satisfaction guaran- 
teed Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. | cst Ss WATORESY, Box 146 LINCOLN, ILL. 
ted. SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Those famous Tennessee | 
Nancy Halls. 500-60c, 1000-$1.05, 2000-$2.00. Quick je 
o1s shipments Frank's Plaat I ame. Gleason, Teen. Z 2¢\ stone oote’s HARDY eC HICKS 
— GLADIOLUS— 100 choice assorted blooming size Bulbs, £ 3 
$1.00; 500 for $4.00, postpaid. Including 25% Picardy. S pnorl's <\=. HATCHERIES? 9 BRED IN THE NORTH 
Terrace Glad. Gardens, Stevensville. Michigan m w 
eee SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Nancy Halls, Porto Ricans. From healthy pure-bred flocks, blood-tested, 
in- Strong and thrifty. 500-60¢e, 1000-$1.00. Satisfaction Seymour Saves You Money culled, thoroughly inspected. SEXED CHICKS 
mn, guaranteed. Tennessee Plant Company, Gleason, ‘Tenn ‘ s Yines How 608 Oe a = CROSSES — TURKEY POULTS. 
rder direc rom 18 y " § ° 
ay, | and ship C.O.D Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels ES 
= FARM EQUIPMENT Barred. Buff, White Rocks, e2%, 92% 169 PRIC ae AsA__AAAA 
ng pier ek . ; caaeenen Reds, Wh. Wyans., Buff Orps. $6.50 $8.25 $6.50 (Subject to 00 100 
en GET INTO A SAFE, SURE, profitable year-round busi- | Big English White, Brown 100 1 95 
ness with the Fords Portable Hammermill and exclusive Leghorns, Anconas : $6.50 $12.45 $2.25 s. Cc 95 95 3 
Molasses Feed Impregnator. Operators make regular : 95; S ds $3.75 LEGHORNS 5. *- 4 
weekly net earnings, $ 50 $75, $100 and more. Equipment Heavies (no sex guarantee) $4.95; Seconds $3.75. Am. Type — 8. C. 
pn- may be purchased 25% down, balance from earnings. SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Bex 47, Seymour, Indiana “ Type — 8. Cc. 500 
ps, Write for particulars Eng. c. Brown 500 500 
cai Myers-Sherman Co., 1433 12th, Streator, Iliaois. Buft—S. ED AN- 25 25 4475 
FARM LOADING JOBS made easier. Farmer's Friend MOTTL 34 39 
Power Scoop and Buckrake quickly attaches to most row- CONAS. 
try crop tractors. Loads manure, hay, fodder, etc. Send for 100 100 100 
ire. free circ ular 
+ & D Mfg. Co., 1215 12th St., Streator, Ml. s.c. Bf. oe 95 g*> g%5 
or GARDEN TRACTOR—$58.00 including cultivators. a ao " MINORCA 7 
1941 rebuilt motor model. Sickle mower—7-inch plow Hurry with your order for 20th Century or R.C. RI. + i 
available. Guaranteed . 7 Bf. or . 
= Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Chicks. 18 Breeds. Lowest Summer Wh Bf. ORPS. 500 
-< WRITE FOR FREE, BIG 1941 TRACTOR PARTS ROC KE, WYAN. OS 4475 492 
Y R a ) iEE, ; > . = ° a a y 
= ( ATAL »G, all makes. Tremendous Savings, Satisfaction Prices now in effect. Immediate deliv ery 7 ro WHITES. 39 
— Guaranteed 
rt- Central Tractor Wrecking Company, Boone, Iowa. 20th _ 20th Contury | Hatchery, | Box E.. New Washington, Ohio 100 100 095 
- EDISON NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES for 95 gs 10 
or Power, Light. Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, etc. W a ITE L E G H oO ia WY S wYAN—N.H. 
er Free interesting Literature aay? me . oe Jersey Wh. 
Smith Co., Croton Falls, N. Y. — 500 
; 200- i Sired Pullets IANTS—BL | 599 500 
on “RICHMAN’S MACHINE RY, POORMAN'S PRICE.” 315 Pedigreed, or BYTRALORPS. 25 25 5475 
me Hammermills, $37.50 up. Also grain blowers, steel bins. 4 weeks old 44 9 
4 Get Particulars Link Mfg. Co., Fargo, North Dakota. Baby Pullets Pullets “se, chicks 
; FREE 1941 catalog listing motors, generators, welders, s $18:00 ° 
Du and 1000 other electrical bargains. Write LeJay Manu- per 100 per 100 per 10 —_ ORDER NOW 
ted facturing, 803 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. FREE CATALOG — or send for big FREE folder 
poGs | RICE LEGHORN FARM BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, Inc., Worthington, Minn. 
no Box 2-F Green pens Ridge, Missouri ES NTT 











SAVE MONEY - BUY DIRECT 







eS 

NOTICE: Unless otherwise stated, buyer of tratned hunting | 

dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned for | sO re) 7 H cH ft  < KS 
br and returns must be made wtthin | 


refund of purchase price, 















on, pertod spectjied. f ROU 
— FREE ag be deg wae er a SOG, Bevet- SEXED For — EGGS and oe PROFITS get our 
—_ ing; training; feeding; recognizing an reating nesses. big money making strains. From = of America's finest 
fleas, worms STARTED poultry breeding institutions per NEW LOW PRICES 
_— Write Sergeant's, Dept. 83-F, Richmond, Virginia. 100 books order. FREE CATALOG. 549i 0 for Immediate Delivery 
ns FIELD TRIAL WINNERS—Have 4 males, 3 years. BOOTH FARMS, sex 405-F Clinton, Mo. 100 up ssendioned alate 








ird Cold noses, fast on track, sure quick tree barkers. $15.00 
8. C. Rets. 


. Dav 

each, 20 days’ trial. 2 Straight Cooners. Sell cheap Br., Buff, Wh. Rocks, 
wales pads “T. Doran, Murray, Ky. Col ONIAI is FIRST Wh. Wyans., Buff Orps.. ’ $6.45 $7.95 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—farm raised. CGuaran- Davis Wh. nr. Buff moana pmnnenn 6.45 12.45 




















ice in Be a, we. amet trial. Training instructions. in total number chicks sold because Colonial prices, cea, quality jeavy Cc cchorele 36.0%0 Light Cocherete aes 
y), Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa and service are right! Why pay more? = ane as paves 5 Poi LTRY FARM, Route 17, Ramsey, Hane 
ved. 





lS sexed. Hatches year ome exce| A 
— ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and Big Catalog free. COL NIAL Pe POULTRY e RMS 
— Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture and Pleasant Hill, Mo. Mn a —_ Shenandoah, lowa, ju! wo PRICES DOWN 


iT prices Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. Culiman, Ala., Wichita, Kans., Marion, Ohio. 




































aa PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS PRICED LOW, free de- 

- tails. Book 104 photos recognise’ breeds described, Sal sat — PU at 

gs, : Royal Kennels, Chazy, N y | ¢C on Trial d Da d ight 

ow BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES. English | run chicks. ya geoda, pooduced by 
Shepherds. Spayed females. Our dogs are natural heelers. | guarantee. Money sfelunded on any chicks ound Famous 7-Point Breeding Program. 18th Con- 
We pay Express. Sunset_Kennels, Solomon, Kansas. | You get 30 gle mp hh eye eecutive Year Blood Testing. Per 100: Heavy Assorted 

— o o make » . 

ng! BLACK ENGLISH SHEPHERDS. Heel drivers. Watch | represented. Male or Dullet chicks furnished. $5.35; Leghorn Pullets $11.85; Surplus White Leghorn 

od- dogs. Purebred puppies. Pictures free. 18 years a pw reece. =u variation Easy Cockerels $2.75 Prepaid. Literature Free 








A ee 5 
Bi Sh 
breeder ht. Hi. Young, Jeromesville, Ohio. biissbuni- seaneAin peices 26 Chic, MANUAL FREE RUSK FARM, Dept. !!20-F, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 




















PHOTO FINISHING 


NOTICE: Do not mati films tn ordinary envelopes. Wrap 
well, tte securely, and print name and address platniy both 
inside and outside of package 





HIGHEST QUAL ITY VE LOX REPRINTS 2c each 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and & double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oll colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn 
Address package to Dept. Oit you want double size prints. 


FREE —ONE ROLL DE VE LOPED AND PRINTE D 
FREE. Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully de- 
velop and print your first 6 to 16 exposure roll Free plus 
5x7 inch enlargement Free, also sensational new folding 
folio to frame your prints, all free with this ad. (Enclos- 
ing 10c¢ for handling and mailing appreciated.) 

Dean Studios, Dept 1022, Des Moines, lowa 











FINER FINISHING SPECI ALS” 25c. 6—S8 exposure 
rolls developed, your choice—16 prints or & prints with 
2 professional enlargements or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known Moentone supe- 
rior quality 

Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis 











KOLL DE VEI LOP E D.? 8 permanent prints and any of the 
following; 2-5x7 enlargements, 5x7 Hand Colored en- 
largement, snapshot album, art corners, snapshot folder, 
for only 25e. Reprints 3c each 
Janesville Film, Dept. 421, Janesville, Wis 

FREE—Farm Journal Readers: Any roll developed to 16 
sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled prints plus two 
beautiful Holly wood enlargements and two Free Leather- 
tone frames only 25c. 20 nape 3 25¢; 100— $1.00. Over- 
night service Nu-Aart Studios, , Des Moines, Iowa 


& ENLARG EMENTS AND FIL M “DE VELOPE D, 116 
size or smaller, 25¢ coin; enlarged prints 3c each: special 
offer: enclose advertisement and negative for hand- 
colored enlargement free with order 25c or more 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass 

EIGHT BEAUTIFUL DECKLEDGE DOUBLE SIZE 
PRINTS from eight exposure rolls—25c. Each negative 
will be enlarged to approximately 3x5. Enlarged reprints 
3c. Brown Photo Company, 1910-27 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2 4c 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West 
Begins.” 


ROLL FINISHED FREE—to advertise our studio 
Fountain Pen, Wrist Watch; other premiums. 10c to help 


handle order appreciated. 
Speedy Studio, Dept. 12, Albany, Wis 


FREE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this ad and two choice nega- 
tives for samples deckled snaps in free _ album. Low 
price list and film mailers sent on retu 

Artisto Studios, Box 119-H, “Rockford, Il. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful enlargements 2 to 6 
times larger—high gloss—deckled edge. Any 8-exposure 
roll 25e coin. Reprint enlargements 3c each. 

Alden Photos, 94-A, Astor Sta., Boston, Mass 


AT LAST, all your pictures Hand ¢ ‘olored. Roll developed, 
& Hand Colored prints only 25c. Hand Colored reprints 3c. 
Amazingly Beautiful. 

National Photo Art, Dept. 21, Janesville, Wis 
FREE—Hand Colored Enlargement in standing easel 
frame with roll developed, 8 prints or with 10 reprints 


25e. Roll Goveloges. 16 prints 25c. 
krudiland, 6444-K Diversey, Chicago. 
































CUSTOM DEVELOPING AND PRINTING at mail 
order prices—Panel Packet Prints—Send for price and 
premium folder and sample print. 

Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-A, Utica, N. Y. 
YOUR CHOICE: 16 regular size prints or 8 Double-Size 
prints (all nearly post card size) from your roll or nega- 
tive—25e. 24-hour service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Willard Studios, Dept. 45. Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE TRIAL—16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three lovely 
Seay wen’ enlargements and Free Leathertone frame 
with roll—25c. 20 Reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. Overnight 
service. Lifetone Studios, L-32, Des Moines, Iowa. 
HANDSOME LARGE OIL COLORED 5x7_ EN- 
pas ge gh with every roll developed and Deckle 
pri nts 25c, or 16 Deckle edged prints 25¢. Re- 
< off 2e. Vidor, ‘321-0 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 
100 GENUINE KODAKS GIVEN FREE. Roll devel- 
° two sets prints, plus free cellophane pocket album, 
Same-Day Service. Pho-T-Pho, Box 24-D8, Highland 
Park. Mich. 
18 LIFETIME PRINTS, 3 Sparkling Hollywood en- 
largement coupons, each roll 25c. 21 reprints 25c. 100—- 
$1.00. Finished 3 hours. 25 other bargains 
Overnight Studio, crea Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints. Se. Re- 
prints, 2c. Fast service. Send your roll toda 
Photolab, 1806-M Wabash, % hicago. 


ROL LS DEVELOPED, two free enlargement coupons 

and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 2 12 reprints, 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, nelle dmg Iowa. 

16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 enlarged 

(4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. 

Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 

16 quate each roll, 25c. tre novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago 


20 REPRINTS 25c. ——— 









































100—$1.00. Roll developed, 16 
prints, 25c. 5x7 enlargements, 10c; 3—25c. 
Nordskog, 57, Maywood, Illinois. 
ROLL DEVELOPED With Choice—8 prints, 2 en- 
largements 25c, 16 prints 25c, 8 ute prints 25c 
May’ s Photo, Box 870-FW, LaC rosse, W is. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS oe each picture on 
roll 25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick 
Service. Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, W is. 
AL BUM 1 FREE WITH ROLL DEVELOPED and 16 
prints 2 5e. Guaranteed hi-gloss prints 1%ec. 100 prints 
$1.2 Pioneer Photo Company, Hutchinson, Kansas 














ROLL DEVEL OPED, 8 8 Brilliant F adeproof Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight serv- 
ice. Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N. Y 


D5, 000 SATISFIED COSTUMERS cannot be wrong: 
Roll Developed—Three enlargements, 16 prints, 25c. 
Daily Service. Dick's Photo, EG-3, Louisville, Ky 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! Roll d developed, 2 prints 
each good negative (limit 16 prints) 15¢c and thks ad. 
Star Photo, Box 149, Denver, Colorado. 


ROLL DEVELOPED—Printed with one hand-colored 


print in beautiful hanging or standing frame. 25c. 
Arbor Service, 85, Joliet, Illinois. 


FILM DEVELOPED—8S guaranteed ae 4x6 en- 
largements or 16 aro 25c. Film mailers free 
finicam Photo Labs, LaCrosse, Wis 


BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each picture on 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis 























PHOTO FINISHING 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls 
developed —guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and one colored en- 
largement or 2 plain enlargements 25c. Reprints 3c. 
Film mailers free. Watland Bros., 30 Blue Is land, Illinois. 








40,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS! Rolls filmachine 
developed—no scratches or finger marks. Your choice 
two professional enlargements and eight fade-proo 
prints or (16 prints) 25c. Many other bargain offers. 
Finerfotos, Box 8-898, Minneapolls, Minn 
ROLL DEVELOPE D, 16 Artis tic permanent prints only 
25¢ Reprints Zc. Supe rior deve oon and printing 
Mid-West Photo, Dept. 521, Janesville. Wis 
SPARKLING SN APSHOTS Any size roll developed, 8 
sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c. Reprints 
Ze each. Ace Photo Service, Box 265-I, Minneapolis, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUSE PAINT, LEAD AND ZINC PASTE, whitest 
white or beautiful colors; mixes gallon paste with gallon 
linseed oil and makes 2 gallons mixed paint. Low price 
$1.70 gallon in 5-gallon cans, but costs you less than $1.35 
gallon when easily mixed with linseed oil. Dries with 
good gloss and weather resisting finish. Remember—a 
white lead, zinc and pure linseed oil paint is always de- 
pendable. Special for limited time—5 gallons lead and 
zine paste paint, 4 gallons pure boiled linseed oil, | gallon 
turps—this combination makes 10 gallons fine quality, 
ready mixed house paint for only $13.45. Free! For im- 
mediate mail orders we will include new paint brush. Ref- 
erence any commercial agency or your own banker 
Burlington Trading Post, 
2026 Burlington, North Kansas City, Missouri. 


HOW To MAKE MONE z WITH HORSES Amazing 
story of profitable ‘‘horse power Facts on breeding, 
feeding, care, Management. Successful farmers’ methods 
told. Send 10c for sample magazine 

Percheron News, 10 Stockyards, Chicago. 


GOLD, $35.00 OUNC E —Ship- old ‘gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free information. Dr. W eisberg’ s Gold 
Refining Company, 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 


INVENTORS:—Have you a sound practical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, 
D.C 





STAMP COLLECTORS— 106 different stamps including 
beautiful Royalty Exposition Commemorative issue com- 
plete—10c. Approvals 

Friendly Filatelists. Box 4428-F, Philadelphia, Pa 





JELLY— Approved juice tester assures success. Shows 
sugar required Fifty recipes. One dollar. Free leaflet. 
Write Jelmeter, Inc., Newark, Delaware. 
LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY—Five Pairs 
$1.00 Postpaid Slightly imperfect. Money-back guar- 
antee. Hayes Hosiery C 0. , Dept. FJ, Lexington, N.C. 
NEW WRITERS NEE DE D! Free Test shows your 
ability. It’s fun! No obligation. Rush postcard to 
Comfort Writer's Service. Dept. 672, | St. Louis, M 
LADIES’ SIL K HOSI Y, First Quality, 3 Pairs 81; 
Irregulars, 5 Pairs $1. 2 “Satin Slips $1. Postpaid Guar- 
anteed Dawn Hosiery, F-8, Lexington, N. C. 
























EARN CASH AT HOME! Raise mushrooms for us. 
Materials furnished. Book Free 
United, 3848-DC Lincoln, Chicago. 


“INVENTORS' GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements, 
‘Record of Invention” free; advises on patenting, selling 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bldg., New York. 














KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL —Guaranteed best mild smok- 
ing or red leaf chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, flavor- 
ing free. _ pea Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept 371, Washington, D. Cc. 

WANTED—BUTTERFLIES, INSECTS, 5c-87 each. 
750 kinds. Send 10c for Illustrated Prospectus, before 
sending butterflies. Sinclair, Box 1830-16, San Diego, Calif. 


AGENTS WANTED 


OPEN RAWLEIGH ROUTES are scarce but in so vast 
an organization expansion creates new opportunities. If 
ambitious, willing to start with good earnings and increase 
rapidly write for full information. We supply sales, ad- 
vertising literature—all you need 
Rawleigh's, Dept. F-118-FJN, Freeport, Til. 

STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Keliable man wanted 
to call on farmers. No experience or capital required. 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Big Money every 
day. Wonderful new propensies. Particulars free. 

Write | MeNess Co., Dept. 451, Freeport, Illinois. 


AMAZING OFFER! ra send you Absolutely Free big 
assortment of actual, full size Foods, Household Products 
worth $5.00, and show you how to earn money in spare 
time, without experience. 

Zanol, 2276 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS: Smash go prices! ~ Santos Coffee 12e lb. 4-02. 

Vanilla 8 4c. Razor Blades 10 for 8 4c. 100 Sticks Chew- 

fan Gum l2c. 150 other Bargains. Premiums. Experi- 
ence Unnecessary. 

( ‘arnation Company, FR-3, St Louis, Mo. 


EVERY WEPK over a thousand women and men . get 

Extra Money supplying Blair food products, ete. $5 

worth full-size retail packages Free to start. Write today. 
Blair, Dept. 53-M, Lynchburg, Va. 












































LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
suits to friends. No canvassers. Partial Payment Plan. 
Up to $12 in a day. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples Free. 
Progress Tailoring, , Dept T-289, 500 Throop, Chicago. 


WANTED: Responsible man to call on farmers. Steady 
work. Good pay. No experience or capital required. 

Free catalog 

Dept. F. J.. G. C. Heberling Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 























AGENTS make big profits on food products bargain, 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit, 
offer. Ho-Ro-C 0., 2816-W Dodier St., Louis, Mo 


“UKO" cleans and whitens clothes ponents water. Saves 
Soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Fre 
Besco, 5007-F oer Park, Chicago. 











MAKE MORE MONEY SELLING Red Comet Fire 
Control Products. Write Today for Free Facts 
Red Comet, 729 Comet Bldg., Littleton, Colorado. 


BEES 


BEES MAKE MONEY. Read timely advice in 64-page 
illustrated monthly magazine. Send 25c for six months’ 
trial subscription, ‘‘Gleanings in Bee Culture,"" Box J, 
Medina, Ohio 

















FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS 


A Profitable Industry. Our Association Book of 64 pages 
gives all details—10c. A. Weygandt, Sect’y, 

American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Assn. 
Dept. D-6 Chicago, Illinois 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and_ educational 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses 
Complete details and bargain ¢ atalog ree. Write 
Nelson C ompany, 500 Sherman, Dept. F-232, ¢ ‘hicago. 








2000 F ERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working — Free. 

Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio 
SMALL ST OCK M AG AZINE— America’ 8 le: adding mag- 
azine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 

Dept. B, Lamoni, lowa 











EDUCATIONAL 


as. —erQEe~~~ 
MEN WANTED—<Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free booklet write 

Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn 


MEN —WOMEN. GET S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
$105-$175 month. Prepare a at home, for examinations. 
Full particulars—Specimen preparation—list positions, 
Free. Write today 

Franklin Institute, Dept. W-15, Rochester, N. ¥ 


BE AN AU C TIONEER. A pleasant, profitable occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalogue and how to receive the Home 
Study Course. Fred Keppert School of Auctioneering, 
Box 11, Decatur, Indiana. 











Make up to $25-835 week | as a trained practical nurse! 
Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-5, Chicago 


USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 











Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it 
by letter or postcard to the firm men- 
tioned. 


“Harvest Gold”’—Interesting handbook 
tells of new hitching methods that will save 
you power and fuel. Write The Texas Co., 
Dept. FJ-3, 135 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Farm Guide Book gives useful information 
on weights and measures, seed required to 
plant an acre, etc. Also space to keep record 
of farm income and expenditures. Write The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Illustrated Literature on the new Stude- 
baker Commercial Cars and Trucks may be 
had for the asking from The Studebaker 
Corp., Dept. F-5, South Bend, Ind. 

“Better Cooking with Less Work’—New 
full-color book pictures and describes Perfec- 
tion Oil Ranges. Second booklet tells about 
Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerators. Write 
Perfection Stove Company, 7276-C Platt Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Women and Girls can get a new trial pack- 
age of Tampax by sending 10c (stamps or 
silver), to cover mailing cost, to Tampax, 
Inc., Dept FJS-61-B, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Free Sample of 7 new shades of Face Pow- 
der and a tube of Four-Purpose Face Cream 
will be sent upon request by Lady Esther 
(68), 7168 W. 65th St., Chicago, Il. 

“Lysol” on the Farm—A booklet telling 
about the various uses of Lysol will be sent 
free by Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 

FJ-641, Bloomfield, N. Zz. 

Free Folder describes Coleman Instant- 
Lighting, Self-Heating Irons. Write The Cole- 
man Lamp & Stove Co., Dept. FJ-311, Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

Window Shades—Book of 49 color and 
pattern samples can be obtained by writing 
Clopay, 1220 Clopay Square, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Expert Personal Advice on Building and 
Remodeling a barn, poultry house, silo, etc. 
is offered free by James Mfg. Co., Dept. 
FJ-641, Fort Atkinson, Wis., or Elmira, N.Y. 

“How to Choose a Memorial”—Free book- 
let gives details on size, placement, inscrip- 
tions, cemetery regulations, etc. Write Rock 
of Ages Corp., 212 Great Quarry Road, 
Barre, Vt. 

Illustrated Booklet contains helpful in- 
formation on the worming of livestock and 
dogs. Ask for Booklet No. 650 when writing 
Parke, Davis & Co., Desk N-I-F, Detroit, 
Mich. 


—— 
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1941 FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


HIGH FARMING AT 


ELMW0OOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

Spring time always seems like the 
best time of year when you are sizzling in 
the summer or shivering in the winter, 
and this year it really has been so in our 
neighborhood. 

Early in April we had a heavy two-day 
rain that took away the last of the snow 
piles, and following that we have had four 
solid weeks of beautiful weather. It has 
even been good for farm operations, which 
is not always the same as “good weather.” 
At the present moment, however, we could 
use some rain, as we have had less than an 
inch since the big one I spoke of above. 

I am going ahead on potato production 
on my usual system—about 15 acres 
planted, all on clover sod, three acres for 
certified seed and the rest for table stuff. 
Every spring I think I will do something 
different. and every spring I decide well, 
I'll try it out one more year. I guess I 
am in a rut. 

Naturally we are working days, nights 
and Sundays right now. Between times I 
am watching for signs of my old enemies 
the termites, which make themselves 
known by swarming any time between 
now and Memorial Day. 

We had something of a scare a day or 
two ago when I discovered a big flight of 
termites streaming across Gladys’s flower 


garden. However, by tracing them back 
up-wind I found they were coming from 
an old fence post, which really ought to 
have been pulled up and burned long ago. 

In other words, the termites were the 
outdoor damp-wood eating variety, not the 
dry-wood kind that make the trouble in 
houses and other buildings. Old posts, 
stumps and logs are swarming with them, 
around this part of the country. In addi- 
tion to them, there are the flying ants, 
which are apt to swarm about the same 
time. None have been around so far. 

I was driving down a back road the 
other day, when I came upon an old- 
fashioned osage-orange hedge, the first I 
have seen in years. To be sure it was more 
like a row of trees than a hedge, as the 
trees were at least 20 feet tall. But most 
of the osage-orange was cut down long 
ago in this section; it has gone the way of 
the old post-and-rail fence. 

My memory does not go back to the 
time when osage-orange was the newest 
thing, and salesmen roamed the country 
with beautiful circulars showing the osage 
trimmed and trained to make a stock- 
proof, expense-free hedge. But I remem- 
ber Jacob Biggle talking about it, and 
what a nuisance the osage-orange turned 
out to be. The hedges were all right if 
you kept them pruned and under control, 
but not one farmer in a hundred had 
time or inclination to keep up the pruning 
after a couple of years. 

Tim Webb 





REDUCING EXERCISES FOR TAXES 


(Continued from page 17) 
of feeding prisoners.) 

We sat at table while business men 
who had spent all their lives in the same 
county told of taxpayer discoveries sud- 
denly flashing up like a silver strike: 
Boards of Education who can increase 
the school levy 5% a year without notify- 
ing anyone but the state tax commis- 
sioner; retired principals who draw 
salaries of $2500 and more a year as 
“Principals Emeritus” as well as_pen- 
sions; rural counties with populations 
of 30,000 or less whose relief budgets 
skyrocketed from $815 in 1930 to $744,- 
000 in 1938; commissioners who outfit 
their family cars at the county garage; 
politicos who plow their fields with 
county tractors, fueled with county gas. 





At the Roots 


Frank Arnold had been busy. But on 
the fifth day, three hours before train 
time, we caught up with him. He grinned. 
“You find out?” he asked. 

We thought we had. We thought it 
moved something like a fertile seed under 
the sun, something like America moved 
a century ago... from the ground up. 

“It is a seed,” said Frank Arnold. 
“It’s a seed and it’s the people finally 
minding their own business. Control of 
government, and government cost, starts 


at the grass roots. County government 
begets state government. State govern- 
ment begets national government. 

“In Grand Junction as well as in 
Denver and Washington, scandals in gov- 
ernment originate in secrecy. If publicity 
is given every act of county officials there 
can be no secret government at the roots. 
If officials have public co-operation to 
help them in becoming good business 
executives instead of two- or four-year 
grafters, that movement will spread out 
of the county into the state and on across 
the nation. Trouble comes when crooked 
officials or careless officials permit public 
business to be conducted in secret, and 
the people let them get away with it. 

“It has been the weakness of America 
for this generation. Continual interest 
in public government on the part of 
every citizen can be our guarantee of an 
American tomorrow.” 

That was the answer. In 46 Colorado 
counties, taxpayer groups have listened to 
the words of the tax-preachers . . . to 
Arnold, to McClelland, to Baker. In 46 
Colorado counties, taxpayers move slowly, 
perhaps fumblingly yet surely toward the 
job of putting their governmental houses 
in order. 

And it was the best Legislature in 
30 years. That’s what Ralph Carr was 
grinning about. That was the reason. 
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DANGER OF INFECTION 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks largely de- 
pends upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sanitary 


| precaution and beware of infection in the 


drinking water. Baby chicks must have a gen- 
erous supply of pure water. Drinking vessels 
harbor germs. Drinking water often becomes 


| infected with disease germs and may spread 


disease through your entire flock and cause 
the loss of half or two-thirds your hatch be- 


| fore you are aware. Don’t wait until you lose 
| half your chicks. Use preventive methods. 


Give Walko Tablets in all drinking water from 


| the time chicks are out of the shell and you 


won't lose one where you have lost dozens. 


Remarkable Success Raising 
Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many losing 
their little chicks, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great many of the 
little downy fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I tried Walko Tablets. I used 
two 50c boxes, raised 300 White Wyandottes 


' and never lost one or had one sick after 


using the Tablets and my chickens were larger 
and healthier than ever before.”’—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 
Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at 
your druggist or poultry supply dealer. Give 
them in all drinking water from the time 
chicks are out of the shell. Satisfy yourself 
as have thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising their 
little chicks. You buy Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find them the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. The 
Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid if your 
dealer can not supply you. Price 50c and 
$1.00. 
Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 284, Waterloo, lowa 








Get busy—clean the 
premises, then sprinkle 
with Dr. Hess Dip and 
DISINFECTANT. Go the 
rounds in the dairy barn, 
hog pens, and poultry 
house—wherever there 
are disease germs or lice 
and mites. Good alike for 
home and stable. 

















OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 
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The Winner—Para—*I hear you had a 
fight with your wife, and made her come 
crawling to you on her knees.” 
CreLtsus—“Well, it wasn’t exactly 
that—she was on her knees, all 
but what she said was ‘Come out from 
under that bed, you worm.’ ” 


like 


right, 


More Here Than Meets the Eye —Boss 
“What did my wife say when you ‘phoned 
her I was detained and would not be 
home until late?” 

SECRETARY—‘She said could she depend 


on that.” 


Yeah, Why Else?— Famous Lawyer 
“Now, sir, have you any preconceived 
ideas as to the defendant’s guilt or inno- 
cence?” 

Juror—“Why, sure—he’s guilty. 
else would he need to hire you?” 


Why 





“Now, Henry, don’t get all worked up— 
the doctor said you needed more exer- 
cise, so I let the air out myself.” 


His Money’s Worth—Air Rain WARDEN 
—‘Here, you, get into that shelter and 
stay there.” 

LonpoNER—“Blimey, here I has a war to 
pay for and I ain’t even allowed to look 
at it.” 


Third-rate Twister — Granppa — “Well, 
that was quite a wind, but it didn’t last 
long.” 

GranpMA—“No, it was hardly worth put- 
ting my teeth in for.” 


Keep Trying—StupEnNt—“I’'m_ just a 
poor boy trying to get ahead.” 
Proressor—‘“That’s fine; from your per- 


formance so far you certainly need one.” 


Grasping the Opportunity— Mrs. Jones 
—‘“T still don’t see why you couldn’t send 
the corkscrew over to Mr. Brown instead 
of hurrying over with it yourself.” 

Mr. Jones—“Darling, this shows why 
women are unfit to lead armies and make 
lightning decisions in business involving 
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millions; when the psychological moment 
arrives they don’t know what to do with 
2.” 
Uncle Levi Zink Says: 
If you took every man’s opinion of him- 
self/, there would be nobody at all below 


the average. 








There has been a detour sign on Easy 
Street so long | am beginning to think it 
is closed for keeps. 








Some courts hold that a man has a right 
to control his wife, and he also has a right 
to run a mile in two minutes and make a 


million dollars. 


{nanias got that 
promised to 


hou 
never 


I often wonder 
reputation when he 
keep this country out of war. 





“Listen, Alice, just what did you say in 


{ woman's face some- 
the note you left for the milkman?” 


times was her fortune, in 
whereas now- 
Beauty 


time 
adays its the 
Shoppe’s fortune. 


past, . 
when he begins to yell the moment he 


sees what kind of a world he’s in. 


On the days when I seem to have the 


I can’t remember my 
wife ever lost an argu- most sense I also seem to do the least 


ment. She just concludes “o'rying about things I can’t help. 


I am too dumb to under- , ; 
changes the nsult —-Bitt—*“He called me “processed 


coffee,’ so I socked him.” 

Witt—"I don’t understand.” 
Bitt—*That’s the coffee that advertises 
that 98 per cent of the active ingredients 


stand and 


subject. 


If people once got the 


idea that the strait and 

narrou path was the road have been removed from the bean.” 

to wealth, boy! what a - 

rush to virtue we would ‘Like Hitler—Binks—“What did _ the 
see! Puritans come to this country for?” 


Skinks—"“<As I understand it, to worship 
in their own way and make other people 


After all, you can't 
do the same.” 


blame a new-born baby 

















“I can’t do nothing, Pete; they been here for two days, but they claim they’re only 
waiting to make a left turn.” 


nts 


the 


lp 
ple 





nly 


It would be a dark and terrifying world indeed if there were not 
things and institutions in which we can put our trust. How does the 
sailor know that the Light will shine? “Because,” he says, “it always 


has. no matter what the weather. It is built to withstand the storms.” 


Likewise, the policyholder of the New York Life Insurance Company 
has good reason for the confidence he has in his Company. For nearly 
a century the New York Life has been a beacon of protection, built on 
the bedrock of sound principles which time and experience have 
proved are enduring. The Company has weathered every storm, and 
has met its every obligation through panics, wars and epidemics. 

The New York Life adheres to the principle that “safety is always 
the first consideration.” * * * The Company operates under the most 
stringent laws for the protection of policyholders. * * * It has always 
been a mutual company, has never had a stockholder, and pays divi- 
dends to policyholders only. * * * New York Life representatives have 
a unique incentive to render the best possible service to their clients 
under a special agency plan which promotes and rewards long con- 
tinuity of service and benefits all concerned—the policyholder, the 
beneficiary, the agent and the Company. 

Before you buy your next policy, talk with a New York Life repre- 


sentative in youl community, He may be able to help you. 


The Lighthouse”’ by Elmo Anderson 





Things a man 
can trust 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


& 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Safety is always the first consideration 
Nothing else is so important 
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inspects a leaf of fine, light tobacco, before aging. 


Luckies pay more 
for this milder leaf!“ 


says Tom Smothers, tobacco warehouseman of Reidsville, N. C. 


“I’ve got a ringside seat at the tobacco auctions—and I can tell 
you it’s Luckies that go after the lighter, milder leaf and pay the 
price to get it. Knowing this, I smoke Luckies myself, and so do 
most other independent buyers, auctioneers and warehousemen.”’ 

As everybody knows, you get what you pay for...and Luckies 
pay higher prices to get the finer, the lighter, the naturally milder 
tobaccos. So smoke the smoke tobacco experts smoke. Next time, 
ask for Lucky Strike! 


With men who know tobacco best —It’s Luckies 2 to I 








